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| SECT. I. 


(General Obſervations concerning Mora- 
lity. 


ORALITY is a ſubject the moſt intereſt- 
M ing that can employ the faculties of the 
| 7 human mind; for, upon right notions, 
and a ſuitable practice of it, our happineſs chiefly 
N ; and that, whether we are conſidered 
as individuals, or conjoined in ſociety with others: 
25 ſubject, therefore, merits well to be conſider- 
d with the ſtricteſt attention and moſt impartial 
regard. | 
IT has, however, unluckily been the fate of 
morality to be involved in more confuſion, and 
perplexed. with greater difficulties, than * 
en ſcience whatever. 
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Tuis effect will ſcarcely be accounted for ſa- 
tisfactorily from the common allegations of the 
imperfection and imbecillity of the human under- 
ſtanding ; other more ſpecial cauſes very proba- 
bly muſt concur. 

InvezD the complex and extenſive nature of 
the ſubject itſelf, cannot fail here to meet our ob- 
ſervation : for it is the province of morality, firſt to 
aſcertain that in which our chief happineſs con- 


fiſts, and then to diſcover all thoſe means which 


may direct us in the purſuit, and ſecure us in the 


poſſeſſion, of it. This view of things naturally 


preſents us with a large field, where men may 
take a thouſand different roads, and form as ma- 


ny notions of the particular good, as are the num- 


berleſs methods they may purfue in order to at- 
tain it. The whole of the human heart muſt 
here be laid open; the temper and affections muſt 
be nicely examined, and our natural connexions 
with other beings, as well as our relations to moral 
agents, muſt be brought under our review. When 
ſuch a variety of objects croud upon the mind, it 
is no wonder that we are in danger of being miſ- 
led by falſe appearances of things. 

From much the ſame cauſe proceeds another 
ſource of error, tho' of a more external nature. 
Our moral ideas, eſpecially, are ſo numerous and 
ſo curiouſly modified, that it is impoſlible to find 
words to expreſs theſe ideas particularly, and 
far leſs their different modes ; we are, therefore, 
obliged often to uſe the ſame word in a great 


many different ſenſes : by this we are in danger 


of changing the ſtate of the caſe, whereby we 
muſt 
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muſt be led into falſe concluſions from ſpecious 
reaſonings, eſpecially where the chain of ſuchi 
reaſonings may run out to any conſiderable length. 

Bur perhaps nothing contributes more to per- 


plex and embarraſs morality, than the prejudices 


which ariſe from our own minds. There is a 
ſenſible and apparent derangement and diſorder 
of our paſhons and affections, which are far 
from being properly balanced, and duely propor- 
tioned to the nature of thoſe objects by which 
they are excited. Theſe irregular paſſions, there- 
fore, by recommending too much their favourite 
objects, create a ſtrong bias upon the mind, 
which makes us willing to reconcile and accommo- 
date a ſcheme of morality to the bent of paſſion 
and a falſe view of intereſt, rather than to inve- 
ſtigate it with an open candour, and a ſincere re- 
gard to truth. It is no wonder, then, if ſuch an 
unfair procedure miſleads us into -falſe opinions, 
and a wrong conduct. 

Bur, in whatſoever way the difficulties of mo- 
rality may be accounted for, they cannot be en- 
tirely diſſembled. So ſenſible were ſome of the 
greateſt of the antient philoſophers of theſe diffi- 
culties, that they thought a revelation from hea- 
ven was neceſſary, to give us proper inſtruction in 
our duty: nay, they carried this opinion ſo far 
as to believe, that ſuch revelation was a neceſſary 
voucher for the doQrine of a divine providence ; 
and that, without it, all the arguments deduced 
from the admirable ſtructure and wife arrange- 
ment of. every part of the viſible world, were not 
ſufficient fully to fupport that doctrine. This e- 


8 vidently, 
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vidently appears from a converſation betwixt So- 


crates and Ariſtodemus concerning providence ; > 


of, which Xenophon £ in his memorabilia, gives us 

2 particular account, ' But, notwithſtanding che 
difficulties which. we may meet with in moral diſ- 
quiſitions, it is at leaſt certain, that the difference 
betwixt virtue and vice is ſtrongly founded in na- 
ture, This difference is ſenſibly felt, and readily 
acknowledged, at leaſt, by the generality of man- 
kind. A reflexion upon this indiſputable phæ- 
nomenon may give great encouragement in our 
inquiries concerning virtue. 

Wuar we propoſe at preſent is not to enter 
much into particulars, but only to make ſome ge- 
neral obſervations, in order to diſcover the native 
excellence of virtue, and to point out the parti« 
cular force of its obligation; from whence, at 
leaſt, the great lines of duty may appear in a 
clear light. | 

In the firſt place, it may be taken for granted, 
that private happineſs (conſidered in its full ex- 
tent) muſt be the chief end and object of every 
man's purſuit : this the antient philoſophers uni- 


verſally agreed in, and made it their firſt inquiry, 
in what the /ummum bonum, or chief happineſs of 


man, conſiſted. 

Tuis appears to be a principle that forces it- 
ſelf upon the mind with an irreſiſtible evidence; 
for it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe, 
that we can deſire, or be pleaſed with any thing 
preferably to our chief happineſs; that is, to that 
which, in its nature, muſt be the moſt pleaſing 
and defirable of all things elſe. 

LET 
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Let us ſuppoſe a man ſo conſtituted, as to 
have more pleaſure in the contemplation of the- 
happineſs of another being, than in the contem- 
plation of his own; even that very pleaſure is 
really his own proper happinefs ; and ſelf - love 
would, in this caſe, prompt him chiefly to pur- 
ſue the happineſs of that other being. 

On the other hand, it is the allowed chara- 
Keriſtic of virtue, ſocial virtue, (which we are 
chiefly to conſider) that it prompts us to purſue the 
| happineſs. of others, with whom we live in ſoci- 
ety, preferably to every other object, which aſ- 
fords us private-pleaſure or-gratification. 

T #xst two principles are, in their nature, ve- 
ry different, and may readily claſh and interfere 
with one another, eſpecially as there are a thou- 
ſand objects, beſide the good of others, calcula- 
ted to give us pleaſure, and to gratify ſome cor- 
reſpondent paſſion or principle in our nature. 
The cauſe. of virtue, there fore, cannot be ſup- 
ported, without ſhewing that ſuch is the conſti- 
tution. of things, that -the good of others, duly 
purſued, is an obje& which, upon the whole, af- 
fords more true happineſs, than what ariſes from 
any or every other private gratification beſides. 

ARr1sTOTLE ſeems to have been abundantly: 
ſenſible of the truth of what we have here aſſerted ; 
and therefore, in his ninth book of ethics, he 
condemns ſelf. love when it. directs to the purſuit. 
of. riches, . honours, pleaſures, or. ſuch external. 
things, in which we may interfere with the inter-. 
eſts of other men; but he approves. of the ſame. 
Principle, when it leads to the purſuit. of virtue, 

| A 3 and. 
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and the good of others ; and obſerves, that a 
man thereby purſues his trueſt intereſt, and yet is 
not, upon that account, denominated ſelfiſh. 
LET us, in the mean time, ſuppoſe what we 
ſhall afterwards endeavour to prove, that virtue is 
our trueſt happineſs. To this idea of virtue it 
may be objected, that it is contrary to a common 
character aſcribed to virtue, wiz. that it is difinte- 
reſted. But there appears no great difhculty in 
removing this objection ; for, in reality, it muſt 
be acknowledged true, that virtue purſues and 
promotes our beſt intereſt ; were it otherwiſe, how, 
would it be poſſible to recommend it to the e- 
ſteem and purſuit of mankind ; and even my 
Lord Shaftſbury, Mr. Hutchiſon, and others 
who have talked biggeſt of the diſintereſtedneſs of 
virtue, have ever been obliged' to ſupport their 
{cheme, by the conſideration of theſe purer joys, 
and ſuperior delights, which. ariſe from the imme- 


. diate gratification of the kind and virtuous affe - 


Kons. 

THe intereſt therefore meant and ſuppoſed as 
derogatory to virtue, is not the ſelf- enjoyment 
which attends a virtuous action, or the ſatisfa- 
ction naturally conſequent upon it; but it is an 
intereſt of quite a different kind: for example, 
when a man does an action materially good, not 
from the love of goodneſs, but for the ſake of a 


© bribe, the action is {aid to be ſelfiſh and intereſt- 


ed, becauſe it does not flow from a proper mo- 
tive, but from an intereſt of a lower kind; and 
the ſame bribe would probably have prompted 
uch a. man to do the contrary bad action. We 
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may obſerve further, that, when virtue is ſaid to- 
be our trueſt intereſt, this is not always to be con- 
fined to the immediate pleaſures - of virtue, but 
muſt, at leaſt ſometimes, relate to a diſtant 
good which it has in view. For it is certain, 
that virtue often engages us in hardſhips, toils, 
and difficulties ; it has often ſtrong paſſions to 
mortify and ſubdue : whereas, on the other hand, 
vice frequently infinuates itſelf with an immedi- 
ate ſmile, and tempts us with preſent gratificati- 
ons, often too flattering and deluſive. It appears, 
therefore, evident, that, to judge of theſe two 
rivals only from the preſent good they ſet before 
us, without attending to their diſtant conſequences, 
muſt be apparently dangerous, and diſadvanta- 
geous to the cauſe of virtue. If it be a proper 
recommendation of virtue, that it gives us ſatis- 
faction in the mean time, it cannot juſtly be 
thought inconſiſtent with its nature, that it ſecures 
to us good in reverſion. Virtue 1s not a blind and 
inſtantaneous inftin&t, but an enlightened prin- 
ciple which naturally looks forward, and weighs 
the diſtant conſequences of actions and things; 
and is therefore very properly influenced by views 
of diſtant good. Indeed, in order to maintain 
the dignity and excellence of virtue, we muſt 
take care what notion we form of that happineſs 
which ſhe propoſes to us in reverſion; it muſt be 
entirely conſiſtent: with its nature, or flow from 


its immediate exerciſe; we ſhould conceive of it 


as an improved and exalted: tate, by which vir- 
tue may have a nobler, a more free and extenſive 
influence and operation. Such a pure and ſub- 

lime 
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lime idea of happineſs muſt effectually engage our 
purſuit, and eſtabliſh virtue upon- the moſt er 
and ſolid foundation. 

Bur it may ſtill be objected, that the ſcheme 
we have laid down, does not agree to the whole 
of human nature; it appears to reſolve all into 
ſelf love; whereas we have other affections, par- 
ticularly benevolence, which leads to the good of 
others as an object or end entirely independent of 
ſelf- love. This is, no doubt, true, tho' not pe- 
culiar to benevolence; the ſame thing may be 
taid of the love of power, honour, or even of 


any ſenſible object that yields us gratification and 


delight. The pleaſures ariſing from thoſe affecti- 
ons or paſſions are not created by ſelf · love, but 
depend upon the original frame and conſtitution 
of our nature. But then theſe pleaſures once ſup- 
poſed, become the object of ſelf- love; that is, 


the mind, by reflecting and attending to what it 


feels, or has felt within itſelf, eſtimates the quan- 
tity of pleaſure and delight ariſing ſrom the gra- 
tification of the ſeveral affections; and, where- 
ever it diſcovers the higheſt pleaſure, it muſt give 
the preference to that affection, and the object 
exciting it. In conſequence of this, benevolence 
can only be preferred to other affections, when 
we ſuppoſe it affords us higher pleaſure than theſe. 
This Mr. Hutchiſon is ſenſible of, when he ſays, 
© the ſuſpicions againſt virtue muſt be entirely re- 
moved, if we have a moral ſenſe ; and public: 
« affections, whole gratifications are. conſtituted, 
© by nature, our moſt intenſe and durable plea- 
& ſures :” how far, or in what reſpeGs, this is, 
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or may be, the caſe, we may afterwards have oc- 


caſion to conſider. 


In the mean time, it is abundantly evident, 
from what has been ſaid, that the benevolent 
ſcheme is ſo far from contradicting the principle 
of ſelf-happineſs laid down, that it amounts to a 
proof and confirmation of it. For it would be 
impoſſible immediately to ſupport the cauſe of 
virtue and benevolence, without proving the plea- 
ſures, thence ariſing, to be ſuperior to the grati- 
cations of other paſſions and affections. It may 
be ſhortly obſerved, that, when ſelf-love is thus 


engaged, in ſupport of benevolence, the natural 


object of our affection is not at all changed; it 


3 ſtill the good of others we purſue ; and, by 


means of this additional principle, we are anima- 
ted to purſue 1 it with greater W and de- 
light. 

By a due improvement of: the obſervations 
which have been already made, we may be able 


to difcover, how virtue. leads torhappineſs, and yet 


in what reſpe& it may be properly called diſin- 
tereſted; and we may thereby get clear of a 


great deal of confuſion, with which this ſubjec̃t 


has been perplexed. 
We ſhall now proceed to conſider the general 
nature of virtue, how far it is eſtabliſhed in the 


human frame, and the conſtitution of things, 
and what the peculiar force of its ovligntion a- 


mounts to. 

Monk Al writers, even the antients, tho' not 
with the ſame preciſion as the moderns, have 
deduced the firſt principles of virtue from the mo- 

ral 
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ral ſenſe; a ſenſe which immediately repreſents 
a certain temper and conduct in a light peculiar- 
ly beautiful: and, by this repreſentation of 
things, virtue is naturally recommended to ovr 
approbation and purſuit. This appears to be the 
firſt motive to virtue, evidently founded in the 
frame and conſtitution of man. But then, as it 
is an immediate ſenſe, a kind of natural in- 
ſtinct, it is not in itſelf ſufficient to ſupport the 
cauſe of virtue, or to give it a ſuperior ſtrengtlr 
and command. For it is to be obſerved, that, 
beſides the moral ſenſe, and thoſe affetion» 
which appear chiefly to co-operate with it, there 
are various inſtincts and paſſions in the human 
frame, which lead to objects of a very different 
nature. Theſe, experience tells us, are often 
more ſtrong and impetuous, and conſequently in 
an immediate competition, muſt prevail over 
the moral ſenſe, and entirely fruſtrate its tenden- 
cy. It is therefore neceſſary, to bring additional 
aid to virtue from other principles of our nature : 
and the principle which diſtinguiſhes the human 
mind, which is the conſpicuous and peculiar or- 
nament of its nature, and the ſource of all its 
improvement, is the power of reflexion and rea- 
ſoning. | 

THE inferior animals ſeem to be governed by 
certain inſtincts, appetites, and paſſions; theſe 
are to them the chief principles of action, and 
guide them to their diſtin goal, by an imme- 
diate, regular, and uniform impulſe. But the 
cale is very different with regard to man ; if his 
actions were abandoned to the blind influence 


of 
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of inſtinct or paſſion, tis too evident to need de- 
monſtration, that this would, at leaſt probably, 
utue in a conduct as pernicious to himſelf as de- 
trimental to ſociety. To prevent this fatal effect, 
man is endued with reaſon and reflexion, where- 


by he can recogniſe his temper and affections, 


and weigh the conſequences of his actions: he is 
hereby enabled to ſubdue or regulate the ſelf- 
affections, by eſtimating the real value of their 
objects, and thereby leſſening their influence. 
Thus he may remedy the diſorder of paſſion ; 
eitabliſh an agreeable tranquillity in his own 
mind; and, at the ſame time, add ſtrength and 
vigour to the virtuous affections, by attending to 
their intrinſic excellence, and ſurveying all thoſe 
happy effects which they naturally produce: and, 
by this means, he may conſtantly carry on the 
improvements of virtue; and, from his increa- 
ſing knowledge of the general conſtitution, be 
more and more ſatisfied that it is the-great end of 
his nature ; and therefore that its obligation muſt 
be compleat. 

Lei us here pauſe a moment, to conſider the 
importance of this part of our conſtitution, where- 
by we are rendered capable of a continued pro- 
greſſive improvement. 

Max has evidently planted in his mind the 
ſeeds and firſt principles of wiſdom and virtue. 
But it is equally manifeſt, that, if theſe ſhall he 
altogether uncultivated, they will contribute very 
little to raiſe him to that degree of happineſs, 
perfection and dignity, of which nature has cer- 
tainly made him capable, In a mind entirely 

- neglected, 
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neglected, theſe excellent ſeeds will hardly ſpring 
up, and their influence muſt be ſtifled by the 
prevalence of ſenſual pleaſures and purſuits. In 
this caſe, man will be little diſtinguiſhed from 
the other animals, and the objects of their pur- 
ſuit will be much the ſame. Nay, perhaps, man 
will not have ſuch a ſincere reliſh of animal plea» 
ſures as theſe have. That nobler principle with 
which he is endued, however oppreſſed, may yet 
give him ſome ſecret diſcontent, or his natural 
deſires of greater degrees of happineſs may ſenſi- 
bly daſh all his preſent enjoyments. 

Ir we, then, conſider man in a merely natu- 
ral ftate, without.the advantages of -culture and 
improvement, he muſt make a very inconſider- 
able figure, and hardly claim any great ſuperio- 
rity over the other animals. Nay, it will be 
well, if he does not render himſelf ſtill more baſe 
than theſe, by degenerating into unnatural vices. 
On the other hand, when we conſider the perfe- 
' tion to which the human nature may be carried, 
by a juſt education, by proper culture and a vi- 
gorous induſtry; our ideas of it muſt be wonder- 
fully enlarged. | 

Tis in this manner that man makes a conti- 
nual progreſs in wiſdom and knowledge, and car- 
ries on the improvement of the arts and ſciences 
to an unlimited perfection. By the ſame means, 
he enlarges and ſtrengthens the habits of virtue, 
and promotes that temper of mind and purpoſe 


of heart which moſt effectually ſecure his own . 


peace, and the happineſs of all with whom he 
has any intercourſe. Hereby it is, that & Socrates 
is 
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is diſtinguiſhed from the barbarous Indian, whoſe 
mind may naturally be capable of an equal de. 
gree of perfection in wiſdom and virtue. It is by 
means of this progreſſive improvement, that 
man may riſe in the ſcale of being, and of hap- 
pineſs, to ſuch a height as his preſent conceptions 
cannot well reach. But as, in every purſuit, it 
is the proſpect of advantage that excites action, 
and animates induſtry ; ſo our improvements in 
virtue muſt chiefly depend upon its ſuppoſed ten- 
dency to advance our happineſs: and therefore 
all the reflexions which we make upon the whole 
analogy of things muſt unite in the confirmation 
of this neceſſary and important principle. For it 
would be impoſlible to carry the moral ſyſtem to 
its full perfection, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
whole frame and order of things to be ſuch as al- 
ways to favour our advances in virtue, and to 
diſcourage our relapſe into vice. 

Tr ever our reflexions ſhould carry us to a- 
ny 'remarkable point of the conſtitution, from 
whence virtue ſhould appear deſtitute of every 
character of excellence to diſtinguiſh it from 
vice ; for example, if we ſhould ſuppoſe them 
quite indifferent in the eſtimation of the Det- 
ty, all improvement muſt here ſtop, ſince there 
could be no proper motive to forward it. Nay, 
what is worſe, the difference betwixt virtue 
and vice, muſt appear founded rather in ima- 
gination than the truth of things, which muſt 
ever be conformable to the ideas in the divine 
mind. This reflexion muſt ſenſibly cool our ar- 
dour in the purſuit of virtue, give a new turn 

B to 
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to our thoughts, and diſpoſe us to prefer vice 
whenever it falls in with our preſent taſte and in- 
clination. How pernicious ſuch a theory muſt be 
to the cauſe of virtue, and the intereſt of man- 
kind, is too clear and ſtriking to need any illuſtra- 


tion. 
Bur, to reſume the thread of our argument, 


we ſhall now conſider what ſtrength and advan- 
tage the moral ſenſe receives from the proper 
exerciſe of our reflecting faculty. *Tis not our 
deſign nicely to analyſe the moral ſenſe, and to 
examine its various modifications, but only to 


make ſuch general obſervations as may appear 


moſt material for our preſent purpoſe. 

Tu moral ſenſe, then, as has been obſerved, 
repreſents a certain temper and conduct as beau- 
tiful and agreeable ; but there are often other 
paſſions, which, by too much recommending their 
favourite objects, determine us to the purſuit of 
theſe. However, when the gratification of paſ- 
fion is over, and we are diſpoſed calmly to re- 
flect upon our conduct, we plainly diſapprove of 
it; we now wiſh we had acted otherwiſe, and 
_ complied with the ſuggeſtion of the moral ſenſe. 
From this reflexion, the moral ſenſe muſt, no 
doubt, receive conſiderable ſtrength ; becauſe 
this ſelf-diſapprobation, tho' ſuppoſed even weak, 
yet, as it is conſtant, and ſtill breaks in upon our 
calm thoughts, muſt therefore merit the great- 
er regard. For, whilſt this remains with us, we 


can never poſſeſs a full tranquillity of mind; 


whereas, on the other hand, a victory over a 
had paſſion, tho' the ſtruggle may, in the mean 
time, 
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time, be painful, yet afterwards affords us a plea- 
ſing reflexion. 
Tur moral ſenſe firſt recommends virtue, or 
a virtuous action, to our practice and purſuit, 
from that peculiar beauty with which it 1s array- 
cd; and this is no doubt a very proper motive to 
influence the mind. But then, as in other caſes, 
we may often reaſonably reſiſt the influence of a 
merely beautiful ſpecies; ſo it does not appear, 
that virtue, conſidered ſimply under the character 
of beautiful, produces the force of an obligation : 
it is therefore another modifcation of the moral 
ſenſe that lays the foundation of this laſt ſenti- 
ment. And, in fact, with regard to many acti- 
ans at leaſt, we feel a ſenſe of duty pointing 
them out to us as what we ought to perform; 
and, when we act contrary to this ſenſe, we 
ſuffer pain and remorſe upon reflexion ; whereas, 
when we comply with it, we enjoy a pleaſing 
conſciouſneſs, and inward ſatisfaction of mind. 
That this really is the caſe, cannot be called in 
queſtion ; it is what we have an intimate feeling 
of, and there is no phaenomenon of the human 
mind that has been more univerſally acknow- 
ledged than the ſharp remorſe and painful appre- 
henſions of a guilty conſcience. And, no doubt, 
this refiexion of the mind, eſpecially upon an im- 
moral conduct, muſt be of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and give great ſtrength to the cauſe of vir- 
tue. For it is a monitor and a cenſor, lodged 
within our own breafts, and attending us where- 
ever we go. It allows us no repoſe, but ſtill up- 
araids us with the guilt of our crimes; and, 
B 2 tho 
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tho' we may often baniſh ſuch reflexion by a thou- 
ſand amuſements, yet it is hard to be obliged to 
fly from ourſelves; and, whenever we happen to 
return again to deliberate thought, conſcience 
ſeizes the opportunity, and is apt to diſturb the 
tranquillity of our minds: ſince this is the caſe, 
every thinking man muſt find it his intereſt to ſa- 
crifice a thouſand vicious purſuits, in order to ſe- 
cure peace with himſelf, and obtain the pleaſing 
approbation of his own conſcience. For ſurely 
the tranſient pleaſures of vice, however engaging 
they may appear, can never countervail the laſt- 
ing anguiſh of a ſelf-condemning mind. But 
tho', from what has been ſaid, it may be ſuffici- 
ently evident, that conſcience has a juſt and pro- 
per authority over our actions; yet, if it be 
confined to the notion of a mere ſentiment, this 
doctrine may admit of conſiderable qualifications 
and limitations. For it will be allowed, that, 
tho' conſcience is a common prineiple in all, 
yet ſome men have a greater delicacy, and quick- 
er ſenſe, in their moral feelings, than others ; 
on which account, the influence of conſcience 
muſt be proportionally unequal in different per- 
ſons. But, further, ſome men, from bad im- 
prefſions in youth, or even from a continued 
courſe of wickedneſs, may, in a great meaſure, 
overcome the natural checks of conſcience ; this 
principle may be, for a long time, filenced, or 
its admonitions little attended to, amidſt the noiſe 
and buſtle of criminal purſuits ; and eſpecially 


whilſt men perceive that none of thoſe evils come 


upon them, which their guilty fears are apt to 
ſuggeſt, 
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ſuggeſt, they may begin to think, that conſci- 
ence is but a deluſion, an empty phantom that 
would frighten them with imaginary dangers ; 
and, in this manner, that principle may loſe a 
great deal of its natural authority. 

Last of all, when conſcience is conſidered on- 
ly as a mere ſentiment lodged within a man's own 
breaſt ; and, having no reference to any thing elſe 
that may give it ſtrength and ſupport, its influence 
muſt receive the greateſt diminution from this re- 
flexion ; for, whilſt it is conſidered only as a 
part of a man's ſelf, hardly will its authority. 
be recogniſed by the imperious will ; which un- 
doubtedly will endeavour to ſubdue its influence in 
the ſame manner as it does with regard to other 
paſſions and principles of our nature. From theſe 
reflexions upon the authority of conſcience, this 
principle, however conſiderable in itſelf, yet 
cannot be thought a ſufficient ſupport to virtue, 
ſo as to give it an equal, uniform, and effeQual 
obligation. It plainly leaves the bad at more li- 
berty than the good, and its influence muſt be 
often very irregular and uncertain. We muſt 
therefore carry our views further, .and try what. 
additional motives to virtue may ariſe from the. 
nature and conſtitution of things, 

Wr have already conſidered it as an unque- 
ſtionable principle, that happineſs is the great 
end and object of our purſuits. Now it muſt be 
evident, from the ſlighteſt reflexion, that the 
happineſs of man does not ſolely depend upon 

the internal frame of his own mind, but alſo up- 
on the juſt agreement of his nature with all thoſe. 
B 3 things. 
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things with which' he ſtands any manner of way 
connected. This obſervation opens up an un- 
bounded proſpect, and would lead us to inquire 
into the nature- of all thoſe things in which men 
have been apt to place their happineſs, the goods 
of the mind, and of the body in all their various 
relations and degrees. Concerning theſe things, 
indeed, the judgments of mankind have been 
divided into a thouſand different opinions, influ- 
encing their practice accordingly. 

To enter into this particular detail, would be 
like launching, out into an infinite ocean ; where- 
as it 1s only intended, by a few general obſervati- 
ons, to reduce the diſpute within as narrow limits 
as poſſible. 

AnD, for this purpoſe, it may be obſerved, that 
nothing can give us a more affecting view of the 
general nature of things, and of our particular 
connexions with them, than the conſideration of 
the ſource and origin from whence they are ſup- 
poſed to flow. According as we ſettle this grand 
point, things muſt appear to us in very different 
lights. 

Ir we ſhall ſuppoſe this univerſe, and all that 
it contains, to be the random effect of a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, there can, in this caſe, be no 
uniting principle, or governing cauſe ; our con- 
nexions, therefore, with other beings, muſt be 
precarious, tranſient, and weak; in this view, 
we cannot reaſonably conſider ourſelves as parts 
of a ſyſtem, fince, in reality, there can be no 
ſyſtem at all, Upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, it 1s 
vain to inquire after order; the apparent conne- 
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xions, relations, and dependencies of things, 
muſt be fallacious, fince there 1s no unity of de- 
ſign to maintain them, no end to which they can 
refer, nor center in which they can terminate. 
A world thus fluctuating at random, without an 
intelligent ruler, without a common and bounti- 
ful parent, preſents but an uncomfortable pro- 
ſpet, and ſhoots a gloom through the human 
heart. We cannot now conſider ourſelves as 
members of an auguſt community : and all the 
kind charities, the warm and elevated ſentiments 
which would thence naturally ariſe, are utterly 
extinguiſhed. Such a view damps the noble- 
energies of the ſoul, and its cares about ſuch a 
tranſitory and fortuitous life, or any thing that 
concerns it, muſt be rendered uſeleſs and vain. 
For life itſelf, (as the Emperor Antoninus juſtly 
obſerves) without God and providence, is not 
worth the poſſeſſing. Thus are the foundations 
of exalted ſentiment, refined affection, and ſolid 
truth, overturned ; and conſequently virtue is 
not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed, nor much worth 
the ſeeking after. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at, if thoſe, who can allow them- 
felves to enter into this way of thinking, are at 
a loſs to difcover, or perhaps think it little worth 
their while to inquire after virtue, Such per- 
ſons have no rational principle to unite them to a 
common ſyſtem, and can have no view of hap- 
pineſs beyond the preſent ; they muſt therefore 
bring down their ſtandard of good to the obje& 
of ſome preſent taſte or paſſion ; and that diffe- 
rent, according to the particular temper and in- 
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clination of each. Hence that great variety of 
opinions concerning the ſupreme good. And 
this is alſo the genuine ſource of thoſe miſe- 
ries and diſorders that diſtreſs human ſociety. 
For, when men confine their views of ultimate 
happineſs to ſuch particular goods as will not ea- 
ſily admit of diviſion or participation, this muſt 
lay a ſure foundation of endleſs quarrels and 
animoſities. 


Bur let us now reverſe the proſpect, and con- 


ſider this univerſe as a regular ſyſtem, under the 
government of a wiſe and intelligent cauſe. Here 
a delightful ſcene opens to our view, which in- 
ſpires the mind with equal ſentiments of grandeur 
and beauty. We find all things united into an 
excellent ſyſtem, by the moſt wonderful and un- 
interrupted harmony. 

Tuis view of things raifes the dignity of our 


nature, repreſents us in the endearing regards of 


members of the ſame family, and makes us con- 


fider God as our common parent, the great au- 
thor of all our bleſſedneſs. Hence we diſcover a 


real beauty, eſtabliſhed in the order and nature 
of things, which correſponds to. our moral ſenſe, 
and gives it at once the greateſt improvement and 
moſt exquiſite delight. We may alſo hereby 
correct any irregularities or diſorders in the mo- 
ral ſenſe, and adjuſt it to the true ſtandard of 
nature. 

Tuis moral beauty will not ſimply prove an 
object of agreeable contemplation, it muſt take 
hold of the affections, raiſe them above low pur- 
ſuits, and engage them with vigour and activity in 
the 
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the practice of virtue. I cannot here avoid tran- 
ſcribing a paſſage from Cicero, in his firſt book, 
de legibus, where, with his uſual eloquence and 
juſineſs of thought, he illuſtrates this argument 
from the very ſame topic. He repreſents this 
world as a great ſyſtem, wherein all mankind are 
united by a common 1.ature and intereſt ; that 
this communion comprehends the Almighty God, 
as the ſupreme ruler and governor of all. And, 
afterwards, he expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner. He, who knows himſelf, will, in 
« the firſt place, be ſenſible that he has a divine 
« principle in his ſoul. He will conſider his in- 
« tellectual faculty as an image of the Deity con- 
« ſecrated within his own breaſt; and will ever 
„think and act in a manner worthy of ſo great 
« a gift of the gods. And when he has taken 
e an exact ſurvey of his own conſtitution, he will 
* oblerve how richly nature has provided him 
„with faculties, means, and opportunities of ac- 
« quiring wiſdom. For he will diſcover in him- 
* ſelf the obſcure principles of univerſal know- 
« ledge; by the due improvement of which 
he may become virtuous, and conſequently 
„ be happy. For when the mind, from a 
&« juſt perception of the excellence of virtue, de- 
« ſpiſes corporeal pleaſures, and avoids them as 
« 1ts greateſt reproach, ſubdues the fleſhly appe- 
e tites, and riſes above the fear of pain and death; 
when under the direction of prudence, it acts 
„ ſuitably to the common tye which binds all 
* mankind, adopts pure ſentiments of religion, 
* and maintains the worſhip of the gods : is it 
«« poſlible 
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« poſſible to form an idea of a character more ex- 
„ cellent and bleſſed than this? Such a man, 
* when he conſiders this mighty univerſe, what 
is mortal and periſhing in it, and what is di- 
vine and eternal; when he has, as it were, an 
immediate feeling of that ſupreme Being who 
„ governs and diſpoſes of all things; and when 
„he looks upon himſelf not as an inhabitant con- 
« fined within the walls of a ſingle town, but as a 
* denizon of the univerſe as of one great city: in 
* {ſuch an enlarged and magnifcent view of things, 
* what a ſenſe, ye immortal gods, muſt he have 
of the dignity of his nature? How will he un- 
„ dervalue, and defpiſe, and conſider as empty 
< trifles, thoſe things which men arg apt to ſet 
* the higheſt value upon? 

Tusk ſentiments prove themſelves to be equal- 
ly natural and noble. And we ſhall only conſi- 
der a little further what is the part we have to act 
in compliance and conformity with the ſyſtem 
here repreſented. 

THe exerciſe of the ſocial affections affords a 
great part of the trueſt happineſs in life. With- 
out ſociety all the particular pleaſures of ſenſe 
would prove infipid; and a man poſſeſſed of 
them all, if expoſed on a deſart iſland, and 
quite cut off from human commerce, would find 
his condition but extremely uncomfortable. 

BENEVOLENCE is that agreeable bond which 
unites mankind, and the reciprocal pleaſures of 
loving and being beloved, conſtitute the firm 
foundation of thoſe purer joys which flow from 
our {ocial intercourſes. 
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Ir we conſider man, then, as a ſocial crea- 
ture, the moſt perfect idea we can form of the 
human ſyſtem is, when we ſuppoſe the good of 
the whole, and the good of each individual to co- 
incide : or, in other words, when the exerciſe 
of the public affections, ſuch as lead to the 
good of the ſyſtem, affords us greater pleaſure 
than the indulgence of any particular paſſions. 
And till human nature is brought to this degree 
of perfection, 'tis evident that our happineſs can- 
not be compleat. This, in reality, is far from 
being the condition of our preſent ſtate. We feel, 
in experience, the too great violence of particu- 
lar paſſions. Inferior objects have ſuch an influ- 
ence upon us, that we are obliged to divide the 
empire of our breaſts betwixt the private and pu- 
blic affections; and the former are often too fa- 
tally prevalent and ſucceſsful. 

Tuis being the caſe, if we ſuppoſe, with the 
Epicureans, that the ſoul is mortal, and that 
death puts an end to us at once, ſuch an opi- 
nion muſt throw human nature into a deep ſhade, 
and render all the cares about it of very little 
conſequence. It muſt naturally reduce our tem- 
per into a ſettled ſelfiſhneſs, as our notion of hap- 
pineſs muſt fink down to preſent gratification, and 
our generous concerns, and painful toils, for the 
good of others, muſt appear but as a piece of 
fruitleſs knight errantry. 'The obje& of virtue, 
upon this ſcheme, in a manner loſes all its worth 
and excellence, and ſo does its reward too, and 
that in every reſpect. 


Bur 
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Bur when we reflect upon the beautiful 
ſcheme we have been conſidering above, human 
nature aſſumes a more amiable and engaging 
form ; the moral excellence opens upon the mind 
with a brighter luſtre, and gives a finer turn to 
the paſſions. Our mutual connexions appear 
ſtrong and durable, and, whilſt we view the 


pleaſing extent of human ſociety, our affections 


dilate themſelves in an agreeable and vigorous 
manner, and animate us in the execution of e- 
very generous deſign. And, whilit the ſocial 
aſfections thus acquire greater force and vigour, 
the ſelfiſh ones, on the other hand, muſt ſuffer a 
proportional decay. Self- government is hereby 
rendered more eaſy and agreeable, and we have 
a juſter and more exalted reliſh of the pleaſures 

of virtue. a | 
ALTHOUGH What has been already ſaid may 
appear to be of conſiderable weight to eſtabliſh 
the foundation, and carry on the improvement of 
virtue ; yet it does not ſeem ſufficient to perfect 
its obligation. For whatever foundation of mo- 
ral beauty there may be in the nature of man 
and the conſtitution of things, yet the perce- 
ption of this beauty depends upon the faculties 
and taſte of each particular perſon. Some men 
are capable of carrying their reflexions, upon this 
ſubject, much farther than others, and of taking 
both a juſter and a more extenſive view of moral ob- 
jets. There is a difference too, in point of taſte 
and ſentiment, and all are not equally and alike 
affected with the beauty of a moral ſpecies. Now, 
if we ſhould reſt the obligation of virtue ſolely upon 
| the 
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the foundation of moral beauty, 'tis plain, it 
would be very unequal, and felt very differently 
by different perſons. But the obligation to vir- 
tue muſt be equal with regard to every man, 
otherwiſe the perfect happineſs of ſociety could 
not be attained. For if men were no otherwiſe 
bound to the practice of virtue, but as they were 
influenced by their particular taſte, this would ab- 
ſolutely contradict that idea of juſtice which, as 
we ſhall afterwards endeavour to ſhew, is nece(- 
ſary and eſſential to the happineſs of ſociety. 

Bur there is another conſideration which ren- 
ders the obligation to virtue as hitherto conſider- 
ed, imperfect. For, notwithſtanding the prevail- 
ing pleaſures of virtue, eſpecially apon the ſcheme 
we have had under view, it muſt be owned, that, 
in many occurrencies in life, the practice of it may 
ſo interfere with other paſſions, nay, be attended 
with ſuch difficulties, and expoſe us to ſo great 
dangers, that the mere influence of moral taſte, 
may be far from being ſufficient to ſupport us 
againſt ſuch diſcouragements. 

IT will therefore be neceſſary, in order to ren- 
der the obligation to virtue equal and perfect, to 
trace the ſyſtem ſtill higher, and carry our views 
to the great author of it, upon whom it muſt en- 
tirely depend. It is taken for granted, that vir- 
tue leads to the general good ; and, Fr that ve- 
ry reaſon, it muſt be agrecable to the Deity. This 
necefiarily flows from the idea we form of the di- 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs. In conſequence of 
theſe perfections of the Deity, he muſt approve of 
that conduct, upon our part, which immediately 
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tends to promote ſo valuable an end. For it is 
an abſurdity, and even a contradiction, to ſup- 
poſe God to be concerned for the end, and yet 
indifferent as to the means. Could we ſuppoſe 
that God was quite indifferent as to our moral 
conduct, and conſequently as to that good to 
which it naturally leads ; this would entirely de- 

ſtroy our idea of Providence, and annihilate the 
difference betwixt virtue and vice. For human 
reaſon could never pretend to eſtabliſh a diffe- 
rence, where it was ſenſible the divine wiſdom 
ſaw there was none at all. It muſt therefore be 
true, that God approves of virtue, and diſap- 
proves of vice; and it muſt be equally certain, 
that virtue is our duty, our wiſdom and happi- 
. neſs, and vice the contrary. 'To us, then, it 
muſt appear of the utmoſt conſequence whether 
God approves of our conduct, or not; for, in 
whatſoever object or good our ſupreme happineſs 
may be ſuppoſed to be placed, God muſt be 
conſidered as the original author of it. Thus is 
the divine authority plainly interpoſed in behalf 
of virtue; an authority ſo much the more reſpect- 
able, as it is founded on eſſential wiſdom and 
goodneſs. Nay, this goodneſs is not ſimply di- 
rected to the perfection of the ſyſtem, but may 
include our particular happineſs. This we may 
readily believe from the effects of authority in ma- 
ny inſtances which we experience. We are often 
engaged in a courſe of behaviour, not from the 
apparent utility and agreeableneſs of ſuch courſe, 
but by the near authority of a parent, guardian, 
or other perſon to whom we are placed in 
ſome 
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ſome natural ſubjetion. Yet, when habit has 
reconciled us to it, we thank our ſuperiors, 
whoſe authority has engaged us to that conduct, 
which, tho' our own taſte and inclination would 
not have recommended, yet afterwards, upon 
reflexion, we greatly approve of as the beſt. 
WHEN we refle& upon what is here ſaid, we 
may be able to underſtand the meaning of na- 
tural conſcience, and explain the force of the 
reflex approbation or diſapprobation of our own 
conduct. The authority of conſcience is juſtly 
eſteemed a ſtrong principle of morality. But, if 
we conſider man as an independent being, it will 
be hard to conceive that any principle of the hu- 
man mind ſhould claim an authority over the 
mind itſelf, and bring it under the force of an 
obligation. In this caſe, the more we reflect, 
we will be the more apt to ſubje& conſcience, as 
well as any other principle or paſſion, to the ſo- 
vereignty of the will. But, when we attend to 
the idea of the divine authority, we find an 
evident counterpart to natural conſcience, ſome- 
thing which explains its meaning, and ſecures to 
it an indiſputable authority over our conduct. 
This reflexion is even applicable to all the diffe- 
rent modifications of the moral ſenſe. That 
ſenſe, when calmly conſulted, commonly points 
out our duty with abundance of clearneſs; yet 
oppoſite paſſions and unexpected difficulties are 
apt to defeat its influence, and fruſtrate its 
tendency. But, when we bring to its aid a 
ſenſe of the divine authority, this is ſufficient 
to remove all thoſe obſtacles, and give it its na- 
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tural and juſt effect. For, tho' the immediate 
ſatisfaction of doing well is not always a ſufficient 
ſupport to duty, yet the proſpect of a ſubſequent 
reward muſt ever be conſidered as ſuch. 

IT may perhaps be objected, that it would ap- 
pear injurious to the native excellence and digni- 
ty of virtue to refer it as a means to ſome further 


end, and to ſupport it by the proſpect of a great- 


er diſtant good. But it 15 to be obſerved, that it 
noways derogates from the immediate goodneſs 
of virtue, to conſider it as a mean as well as an 
end: for a mean, even of itſelf indifferent, per- 
haps diſagreeable, has yet a certain beauty re- 
feQted upon it from a good end to which it leads. 
'Thus, in purſuit of ſome diſtant good, we chear- 
fully paſs through toils and dangers, which other- 
wiſe would prove very diſagreeable. Virtue, 
then, tho' conſidered as a mean of ſtill great- 
er good, will loſe none of its immediate ſatisfa- 
Etions ; nay, it muſt improve them by the addi- 
tion of thoſe which are reflected upon it from the 
further goodneſs of the end to which, by the wi- 
ſeſt conſtitution, it leads. And that this is real- 
ly the caſe of virtue; and that hereby it acquires 
its full ſtrength and ſecurity in the preſent ſtate 
and condition of things, muſt appear from what 
has been ſaid. 

THrvs have we endeavoured ſhortly to point 
out the nature, and delineate the obligation, of 
morality, not from metaphyſical ſubtilties, but 
from thoſe principles which aQually take place 
in the human conſtitution. Principles which have, 
tho' an imperfect, yet a ſenſible, and even a ge- 
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neral influence, where human nature is not en- 
tirely debauched: an influence in the nature of 
the thing, capable of being carried to the higheſt 
improvement; and to the prevalence and im- 
provement of which principles, the happineſs 
of mankind even in this world, will ever bear 
an invariable proportion. 

As from what has been ſaid, the reaſon and 
obligation of morality muſt appear in the ſtrong- 
eſt light; ſo its moſt eſſential branches will be 
no leſs conſpicuous. 

Every individual perſon is a little ſyſtem witli- 
in himſelf; and we are all parts of a greater ſy- 
ſtem. The perfection, then, of the general ſy- 
ſtem, muſt depend upon the perfection and or- 
der of the parts, ſeparately conſidered, and up- 
on their fitneſs and tendency, to promote the ge- 
neral good. In conſequence of this, every man 
muſt maintain order within himſelf, and preſerve 
the due balance of the affections. This ſelf-go- 
vernment is neceſſary to our immediate happi- 
neſs ; to the peace, compoſure, and conſtancy of 
our own minds. 

IT is alſo neceſſary to put us in a proper frame 
and a right poſture, to purſue, with advantage, 
the ſecond, and more important branch of our 
duty, which conſiſts in the practice of every vir- 
tue which tends to communicate happineſs to 
others, and to preſerve the order, and promote 
the good of the whole. 

AxD, for this noble purpoſe, the Deity hath 
planted in our natures ſocial and kind affections, 
the due improvement of which, upon proper and 

G3 extenſive 
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extenſive principles, muſt unite the private and 
public intereſt, and render the firſt ſubſervient 
to the laſt. And thus, unleſs we be wilfully 
blind, we can never miſtake the great lines of 
duty. We muſt be convinced, that due ſelf-go- 
vernment includes ſelf-denial, temperance, meek- 
neſs, patience, equanimity, and ſuch virtues as 
immediately relate to the order and rectitude of 


our own minds: and we muſt be equally ſatis- 


fied, that juſtice, truth, goodneſs, fortitude, Oc. 
are eſſentially neceſſary to maintain the order, 
and promote the good of the public. 

Tux reaſon for the practice of virtue ariſes pri- 
marily from the ſatisfaction and home-felt de- 
light, which the conſciouſneſs of it immediately 
imparts ; and this delight increaſes in proportion, 
as our affections are refined and enlarged, by 
more extenſive views of the beauty and goodneſs 
of the ſyſtem. | 

BuT the moſt compleat counterbalance to 
the ſelf- affections, the ſtrongeſt motive to virtue, 
and what renders its obligation perfect and entire, 
is the divine authority founded upon eſſential 
wiſdom and goodneſs, interpoſed in its behalf. 

Tu is confideration muſt eſtabKAſh the moſt eſ- 
ſential difference betwixt virtue and vice, and 
impreſs the mind of man with the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt invariable ſenſe of this difference. God is 
the center in which the ſyſtem terminates, the 
author of its excellent conſtitution, and the guar- 
dian of its wiſe laws, and a juſt ſenſe of this is 
fufficient to fix and invigorate the fluctuating and 
feeble ſentiments, to collect the diſſipated affe- 
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Rions, and happily unite all in proſecution of 
the ſame beautiful and great deſign. 

Bur, as we have thus endeavoured to ſtrength- 
en and ſecure morality from a religious principle, 
it may be objected, firſt, that we have taken for 
granted what ought to have been proved ; and, 
next, that it is contrary to experience ; for 
that there may be, and, in fact, there have 
been eminent improvements in virtue, without 
any regard to religion. As this is a matter of 
great importance in morality, it may merit a 
particular examination. 

Wirz regard to the firſt objection, it is to be 
obſerved, that, in reaſoning concerning morality, 
we muſt either have an expreſs or tacit reference 
to one ſcheme or other; we muſt either adopt a 
religious ſyſtem, or an atheiſtical one; that is 
none at all. 

MonxaAlirx relates to a regular courſe of 
life, directed to a certain end kept ſteadily in 
view. Now this muſt make it neceſſary for us to 
know ſomething of the nature of thoſe things on 
which our happineſs depends, to form ſome opi- 
nion concerning the origin, extent, and end of 
our exiſtence,. and of the connexions we have 
with other beings. It is in this manner only, 
that we can aſcertain ſome ultimate end, to 
which our actions may be referred; and with- 
out which it would be vain to dream of a regu- 
lar conduct. We muſt therefore, at leaſt ta- 
citly, adopt one of the above contrary hypo- 


theſes, And, in ſuch a competition, every 


phænomenon 


q 
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phznomenon in nature will allow us to give the 
preference to religion, 

Bur let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe it doubt- 
ful which of the two hypotheſes is the trueſt : as 
we muſt chuſe one of them, it would be wiſe to 
Prefer that of religion, for reaſons too obvious 
to be mentioned. And it is not in the power, 
nor indeed in the nature of ſcepticiſm, (which 
implies an univerſal doubting), to carry the no- 
tion of Atheiſm beyond that of a doubt. 

Ir I may mention an authority here, I ſhall 
quote the words of a celebrated writer, remark- 
able for his freedom of thought, 1 mean Lord 
Shaftſbury. That noble author, in his ra- 
pſody, ſpeaking of Atheiſm, ſays, © He who 
«*« doubts, may poſſibly lament his own unhappi- 
4 neis, and wiſh to be convinced. He who de- 
« nies is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets up an 
* opinion againſt the intereſt of mankind, and 


« being of ſociety. "Tis eaſily ſeen, that one 


* of thoſe perſons may bear a due reſpect to the 
© magiſtrate and laws, tho' not the other, who 
« being obnoxious to them, is therefore puniſh- 
* able.” 

Bur even the ſubject we have been treating, 
naturally ſuggeſts a ſtrong proof of the reality 
of religion. | 

Fox here is a certain fact, a remarkable phæ- 
momenon, not to be accounted for without it. 
The fact is a general ſenſe in the minds of man- 
kind, of an eſſential difference betwixt virtue 
and vice; and that the former ſubjects private 
to public goad. 
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Now we have ſhown that this difference can- 
not be juſtly ſupported without religion, which 
alone perfectly unites public and private intereſt : 
therefore, as there is ſuch a neceſſary connexion 
betwixt them, when we allow the one, we muſt 
alſo admit the other. 

To proceed now to the other objection, that, 
in fact, there have been eminent degrees of vir- 
tue, where there has been no principle of reli- 
gion at all. 

Ir will indeed be admitted, chat there may 
be a moral ſenſe of right and wrong, a natural 
love of order and juſtice, and kind and benevo- 


lent affections without any principle of religion. 


Theſe principles, good in themſelves, may like- 
wiſe have a conſiderable influence upon a virtu- 
ous conduct. But then, in conſequence of what 
has been already ſaid, they are but as the linea- 
ments of virtue drawn upon the mind, and need 
the aid and intervention of religion to 1mprove 
them to a juſt degree of perfection. This we 
have already ſhewn from reaſonings, à priori; 
and theſe reaſonings are likewiſe confirmed from 
fact and experience. Some few men are happy 
in their natural tempers, are placed in eaſy and 
commodious circumſtances, and exempted from 
the principal temptations to which others are 
expoſed : theſe men, by means of the natural 
principles above mentioned, may, in a good 
meaſure, preſerve their innocence, and even diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by ſuch private virtues as fall 
in with their taſte, and are ſuited to their par- 


ticular affections. 
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Tuis has been the caſe with ſome very few of 
the Epicureans ; but, at the ſame time, they ever 
excuſed themſelves from the practice of thoſe 
more important virtues, which were attended with 
labour, danger and difficulty, and which croſſed 
and diſappointed thoſe favourite enjoyments 
which were moſt agreeable to the particular tem- 
per and turn of their minds. Thus their virtue 
was confined to a very private ſphere, and even 
that a variable one, if we ſuppoſe their taſte might 
change. . 

Bur whatever virtue we may expeQ from ſuch 
men as we have now been talking of, the caſe 
is very different with regard to the great bulk of 


mankind, even ſuch as are in a ſuperior rank. 


The paſſions of men are often ſtrong and impe- 
tuous, and their various circumſtances in life ex- 
poſe them to many. violent temptations; and; 
tho' they may be poſſeſſed of the natural prin- 
ciples of virtue, in as high a degree as thoſe 
others above mentioned ; yet theſe, if altogether 
unaſſiſted, and reſting ſingly upon their natural 
ſtrength, will prove too weak a counterbalance, 
and eaſily give way to the ſuperior force of the 
antagoniſt paſhons and temptations. Theſe vir- 
tuous principles, therefore, mult be ſupported by 
the helps and improvements of reaſon and refle- 
xion; and what theſe helps are, morality is tho 
ſcience that informs us. 

Now morality, as a general fcience, muſt not 
be founded upon the caſe and circumſtances of a 
few individuals, but muſt avail itſelf of ſuch 
principles as are common to mankind, and af- 
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fe&t human nature in general; ſuch as may 
unite and govern our ſentiments and affections, 
and happily direct and unite them in the purſuit 
of one great end. The principles of religion we 
bave ſhown to be ſuch ; but, if we ſet aſide re- 
ligion, we ſhall never be able to eſtabliſh a com- 
mon intereſt, one great end ſufficient to engage 
our conſtant purſuit. In ſuch a caſe, the ſenti- 
ments of men muſt be looſe and variable, and 
they can have nothing to govern them but their 
own fickle fancies. A general intereſt will be 
neglected, whillt each purſues the particular object 
of his taſte ; and when ſeveral fix upon the ſame 
indivifible object as their chief good, they muſt 
unavoidably ſplit into factions. In conſequence 
of this, a thouſand jarring intereſts muſt diſturb 
the peace, and infringe the order, of ſociety. 
Diſcord, animoſity, and every evil paſſion muſt 
prevail, and fill the world with proportional di- 
ſtreſs. Thus it appears, that vice and miſery 
are the natural effects of Atheiſm : whereas re- 
ligion, by reconciling the different intereſts of 
mankind, and repreſenting the ſyſtem to us in 
the nobleſt form, may influence our virtue, ſo as 
to give it vigour and firmneſs in its common ope- 
rations, and inſpire it with new life in difficult 
and arduous caſes, whereby it may be equal to 
the moſt heroic atchievements. Thus it will ap- 
pear, upon the ſtricteſt examination of things, 
that a religious principle is the moſt firm and 
ſure ſupport of virtue. What regard has, in 
fact, been paid to this principle by mankind, we 
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may have occaſion hereafter more particularly to 
conſider. | 

IT may ſuffice, in the mean time, to obſerve, 
that philoſophers of all denominations have, in 
effect, given full teſtimony to this important 
truth. It can hardly be doubted, but that the 
great reaſon why the Epicureans denied the pro- 
vidence of God was, that they might thereby 
deliver themſelves from a ſubjection to his laws 
and government : this appears from innumerable 
paſſages of Lucretius and other authors, who 
have given an account of the philoſophy of 
that ſet. Thoſe laws they were never able to 
reconcile with their own paſſions and inclinati- 
ons, but were forced to conſider them as croſſing 
their ſelfiſh views, and obliging them to the pra- 
ice of virtue, and the purſuit of public hap- 
pineſs. Had it been in their power to have form- 
ed an idea of God, as of one like themſelves, 
who would either approve of, or at leaſt be in- 
different about their particular paſſions and con- 
duct, they would have been under no temptation 
to have denied a divine Providence, the denial 
of which reduced them to the miſerable neceſſity 
of abſurdly accounting for all things, from a for- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms. 

As for the theiſtical philoſophers, tho' they 
do not always mention the religious principle, 
yet they frequently lay the greateſt flreſs upon it. 
We have already ſeen the ſenſe that Cicero had 
of this matter; and, in his treatiſe, de amicitin, 
he affirms, that men have acceſs to heaven in 
proportion as they have been virtuous. Plato, 
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the greateſt of the antient moraliſts, is never ſatis- 
fied with all he can ſay in ſupport of virtue till he 
has ſet the religious principle, chiefly as it re- 
gards a future ſtate, in the ſtrongeſt point of light. 
This he does ſo copiouſly, almoſt upon every 
occaſion, that it would be ſuperfluous to quote 
any paſſages from him. 

To conclude this argument, it were eaſy to 
ſhow, that, upon the ſuppoſition of Atheiſm, 
philoſophy and reflexion would be ſo far from 
adding ſtrength to the primary principles of vir- 
tue, that, on the contrary, they would weaken 
and impair them. When a man does wrong, he 
has a painful feeling of the injuſtice, his conſci- 
ence makes him uneaſy, and alarms him with an 
apprehenſion of merited puniſhment. 

Tusk ſentiments, with little reflexion, may pre- 
vent his doing ſuch an injury for the future. But, 
if we ſhall, upon this Atheiſtical ſcheme, delibe- 
rately examine the nature and force of ſuch ſen- 
timents, we may ſoon reaſon them all away, or 
refine them into very ſlender and ineffeQual ideas. 
We mutt diicover the apprehenſion of merited pu- 
niſhment to be chimerical, and the ſenſe of wrong 
to be the mere off ſpring of our own minds; and 
therefore not of authority ſufficient to make us 
ſacrifice any favourite ſelfiſh paſſion to its ſugge- 
flion. Thus, the more we think, the more we 
Mall get above the influence of theſe natural ſen- 
timents, and leave them only or chiefly to ope- 
rate upon the uninſtructed vulgar : and hereby it 
appears, how neceſlary it is to fortify and adorn 
virtue with all that ſtrength and dignity which 
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religion imparts, whereby it will be able to bear 
the ſtricteſt review, and even gather ſtrength from 
the moſt accurate reflexion. And thus moral phi- 
loſophy becomes a ſcience the moſt important and 
beneficial to mankind ; but which had much better 
be altogether proſcribed and baniſhed from ſociety, 
than ſuffered to raiſe virtue upon ſuch principles 
as muſt ſink under its weight, and lay it in ruins, 

WE . ſhall now make a very few general refle- 
xions upon that idea of ſocial virtue which ariſes 
from the ſcheme we have ſhortly exhibited, and 
from which its peculiar beauty and excellence may 
clearly appear. 

Irs object is the good of others with this qua- 
lification, that a more general and extenſive 
good is ſtill to be preferred to that which is 
more partial and confined. This good is purſued 
intentionally ; that is, it is the deliberate aim 
and deſign of the mind to produce it; and, for 
this purpoſe, it employs its intelligent faculties to 
diſcover wherein it conſiſts, and by what means 
it is to be accompliſhed. It is indeed very poſ- 
ſible, that the judgment may ſometimes err ; but, 


Where the intention of good is ſtrong and ſin- 


cere, ſuch miſtakes will be at once leſs frequent 
and dangerous; and where error is invincible, they 
will be conſidered rather as human frailties, than 
vices, Thus is virtue a living, active, intelligent, 
and deſigning principle and ſource of good; and, 
by theſe characters, it will be eminently diſlin- 
guiſned ſrom other qualities or things, however 
good or uſeſul they may be, according to their 
particular nature. | 
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V1RTUE indeed meets with difficulties in its 
way, and ſtrong oppoſition from private paſſions ; 
yet it exerts itſelf to ſubdue thoſe, in order to ſe- 
cure the ſuperior object it has in view. Virtue 
has ever been repreſented as the empire of the 
mind over the paſſions and affections, giving laws 
and a particular direction to them. It has been 
diſtinguiſhed as an active principle, puſhing its 
way through dangers and difficulties, whilſt the 


proſpect of a ſuitable reward at laſt, renders the 


toil lovely and agreeable. The gods, ſays Heſiod, 
have placed ſweat, labour and difficulties acroſs 
our way to virtue: its path is trait and ſteep, but 
it opens by degrees; and when we gain the ſum- 
mit, we reap joy and delight. 'This ſentiment is 
invariably adopted, and expreſſed in many beauti- 
ful allegories by philoſophers in all ages. And 
what elſe can be the meaning of. all the precepts 
of morality! They teach us how to govern our 
paſſions, to exert ourſelves vigorouſly in proſecu- 
tion of what is right and good, at the expence of 
our moſt favourite enjoyments, and whatever pain 
and trouble it may coſt us in the mean time. 
Ap perhaps that beauty, that ſplendor and 
dignity of virtue, which is ſo much talked of, 


and ſo agrecably felt, ariſes, in a great meaſure, 


from viewing it in this light, as purſuing public 
good preferably to preſent gratification ; and this 
admirable part of the conſtitution cannot be com- 
plied with unleſs vigorous efforts are exerted a- 
gainſt the immediate incitements of appetite and 
paſſion. 
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We have conſidered good intention as an ef- 
ſential characteriſtic of virtue, rather than bene- 
volence; becauſe the former implies a deliberate 
deſign and fixed reſolution to do good, Which 
will naturally lead the mind carefully to conſider 
all the juſt and proper methods of purſuing its ob- 
jet; whereby it mult prove a regular and univer- 
ſal principle. | 

Bur benevolence, conſidered as the immedi- 
ate impulſe of a particular affection, tho' ſome 
philoſophers ſeem to have regarded it as the chief, 
if not the ſole ſource of virtue ; yet, in reality, 
appears to be a principle too weak and irregular 
for this purpoſe. _ 

Wr have already obſerved the inſufficiency of 
the moral ſenſe in itſelf for the improvement of 
virtue. In every caſe, it is in danger of being 
ſupplanted by ſtronger inſtincts and paſſions of a 
different tendency. And, in complex caſes, it 
often forſakes us, even when there is no ſuch 
competition, and leaves us at a loſs what we 
ſhould do. In either caſe, therefore, reaſon 
and reflexion muſt ſupport the moral ſenſe ; for, 
without ſuch aſſiſtance, *tis evident, that our vir- 
tue muſt be precarious and imperfect. Benevo- 
lence is in no better condition than the moral ſenſe 
with regard to its immediate operations; when 
unſupported by wiſdom and reflexion ; it is but 
as a wandering fire, and will often lead us into 
wrong and immoral conduct, even in the moſt 
important characters of life. 

In a parent, it may become an exceſlive fond- 
neſs, than which nothing is more apt to be hurt- 
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ful to a child: in a judge, it may overlook the 
right of a ſtranger, too far removed from its in- 
fluence, and make way for partial preference: 
in a ruler, it may relax the vigour of govern- 
ment, and weaken that authority which is neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the peace, and promote the hap- 
pineſs, of ſociety. The diſpaſſionate temper, 
proper to one in ſuch a public character, is 
thus elegantly expreſſed by Calliſtratus the Ro- 
man lawyer; in cognoſcendo neque excandeſcere ad- 
werſus eos quos malos putat, neque precibus ralamito- 
forum inlacrymari oportet. "Tis needleſs to men- 
tion more inſtances, as it 15 obvioully eaſy to 
puſh ſuch reflexions through every part of 
life. 

Anp thus it may appear, that a blind ungo- 
verned benevolence may frequently be the ſource 
of vice: it is therefore eſſential to the nature of 
virtue, that the intellectual faculty ſhou!d exa- 
mine the ſyſtem, and ſo arrange and adjuſt the 
ſeveral objects of our various affections, that theſe 


may operate in a due proportion, and with ſuch 


an agreeable harmony as, upon the whole, to 
produce that regular conduct which deſerves the 
character of virtuous ; and to which every parti- 
cular affection contributes as well as benevolence. 
Nay, it is thus that even benevolence itſelf ac- 
quires its chief excellence, and is improved into that 
calm and regular good temper, which Mr. Hut- 


chiſon himſelf allows to be the juſteſt ſource of vir- 


tue. And, tho' this reflex benevolence (which is 
much the ſame with what we have called good inten- 
tion) may not always be ſo ſtrong as the primary 
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impulſe of that affection; yet it makes a ſuffi - 
cient amends by its conſtancy, firmneſs and re- 
gularity. It muſt therefore appear, that the affe- 
ctions, as well as other qualities and enduements 
of the mind, are good or bad according to the 
end to which they are directed. If that be bad, 
they are vicious and wrong. 

BENEVOLENCE degenerates into weakneſs and 


partiality ; fortitude into cruelty and oppreſ- 


ſion; and prudence into cunning and deceit. 
Theſe qualities and diſpoſitions, therefore, when 
exerted in real life, derive all their excellence from 
virtue and good intention. Tis this noble prin- 
ciple which, as the ſun to the material, imparts 
light, beauty and form to the moral world. 
Havinc made the foregoing obſervations up- 
on the nature and diſtinguiſhing properties of 
virtue, it muſt be owned, that we have only 
hinted at theſe things, yet ſo as that it may be 
eaſy to improve them by further reflexions. 
Ou deſign was not to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, 
but only to mark out the principles upon which 


morality is founded, both in regard to its na- 


ture and obligation: and 'tis hoped, (eſpecially 
as there may be afterwards occaſion for particu- 
lar illuſtrations), that this is ſufficiently done to 
ſerve the purpoſe in view; that is, to examine, 
with more eaſe and perſpicuity, ſome of the moſt 
materia! matters contained in a late book, entitled, 
An inquiry concerning the principles of morals, 

Bur, before we proceed to that deſign, we 
ſhall ſhortly conſider a general objection that 
may be made againſt the foregoing ſcheme. 
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Ir may be ſaid that virtue has been repreſent- 
ed as a ſyſtem of conduct ſo extenſive and com- 
plex; and where there appears ſo great difficulty 
in reducing the ſeveral impetuous paſſions and affe- 
ctions into a conformity with ſuch ſyſtem, that 
the proſpect of this muſt give equal diſcourage- 
ment in engaging in it, as difficulty in execution. 

Ir muſt indeed appear, from what has been 
ſaid, that there is abundance of difficulty in the 
proſecution of virtue; that is a fact confirmed by 
experience, and generally admitted: tis ſtrongly 
expreſſed by Perſius: 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat ; 


importing, that the mind muſt put forth all its 
ſtrength to ſubdue the paſſions; and the victory 
coſts a hard ſtruggle. However, the principles 
which have been laid down, and theſe alone ap- 


pear ſufficient to animate us to encounter, and to 


enable us, in a good meaſure, to overcome the 
difficulties in our .way ; and they have this ad- 
vantage that they are calculated to influence, not 
only the more ſpeculative and thinking part of 
mankind, but even to ſtrike the vulgar, and break 
the force of their partial paſſions: and, in pro- 


portion as we ſuppoſe paſſion ſubdued, the moral 
ſenſe will regain its aſcendant: for, tho” that 


principle be weak, yet it appears to be abun- 


dantly juſt, where paſſion is ſet aſide. Thus, 
when we reflect upon the conduct of others; 
when we rejudge our own paſt conduct, or calm- 
ly conſider what courſe of behaviour is moſt 
agreeable to the Deity ; in ſuch diſpaſſionate ca- 


les, 
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ſes, the moral ſenſe is abundantly faithful to its 
charge. When, therefore, the obſtacles that ob- 
ſtruct it are removed, when the interpoſing clouds 
of paſſion are diſſipated by the force of ſuperior 
principles ; its gentle light will agreeably break 
in upon us, and clear up the courſe we ſhould 
iteer. And, further, as it is a general principle 
planted in human nature, its influence will be ge- 
neral, and equally affect all conditions of men. 

From theſe conſiderations, therefore, it will 
clearly appear, that mankind, in general, may 
make conſiderable progreſs in virtue; and, tho? 
our improvements therein muſt be very imperfect 
in this preſent ſtate; yet, if we are firm, con- 
ſtant, and ſincere in our purſuits of it, this is all 
we can do, and all that will be expected: if, 
therefore, we ſhall acquit ourſelves in this man- 
ner, we may entertain the agrecable hope of arri- 
ving at greater perfection, in a happier ſtate, 
hereafter. 
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HE, author, whom we have juſt mentioned, 

diſcovers a ſtrength of genius, a fertility of 
invention, and an acuteneſs of reaſoning, indeed 
in an eminent degree. And, in certain views 
which he has given us of morality, he ſeems to 
have applied theſe excellent talents with abun- 
dance of ſucceſs. It would have been extremely 
agreeable, could we have added, with good reaſon, 
that he has preſerved a conſtancy in his opinions, 
and diſcovered that concern, to clear up, and di- 
ſtinguiſh truth, which he ſeems to have employed 
to perplex it ; and thereby to confound all moral 
diſtinctions. If this laſt inſinuation be juſt, it is 
at leaſt humane to aſcribe ſuch conduct to the 
moſt innocent cauſes the nature of the thing will 
admit of. 

IT will, however, be neceſſary to uſe all that 
freedom which a regard to the moſt important 
truth demands, in proſecution of our preſent de- 
ſign, which is to examine ſome of thoſe extraor- 
dinary doctrines regarding morality, which this 
author has endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 

Waar he ſays, for the moſt part, with abun- 
dance of clearneſs and preciſion, concerning be- 
nevolence, will need no review ; but his peculiar 
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notions concerning juſtice may demand ſome at- 
tention. 

IT is not our deſign to treat of juſtice in a 
formal ſyſtematic manner, but only to conſider 
what our author has advanced concerning the 
merit and obligation of that virtue, and to make 
ſuch general obſervations as may tend to dete& 
the fallacy of his reaſoning, and demonſtrate in 
what reſpects he has miſtaken, and fallen ſhort 
of the truth. 

Ix general, he aſſigns a ſenſe of public uti- 
lity or common intereſt as the ſole origin of ju- 
ſtice. This, at firſt fight, has indeed a ſpecious 
appearance; but it might have needed ſome ex- 
plication, which he has yet thought fit not to give. 

A ſenſe of common intereſt is a compound prin- 

ciple including two things of a very different na- 
ture; the firſt is, a regard to our own intereſt ; 
and the other is, a regard to the intereſt of thoſe 
with whom we live in ſociety. 

Ir theſe principles are juſtly united in equal 
proportions, ſuch a happy compoſition will in- 
deed prove a very natural and proper ſource of 
Juſtice, But, if a regard to our own intereſt 
ſhould prevail, and gain the aſcendant over our 
conduct, this muſt prove the certain ſource of 

injuſtice, and every diſorder imaginable. Our 


author has led us to no higher principle, which 


might happily unite theſe two very different in- 
gredients ; on the contrary, in the courſe of his 
reaſoning, he ſeems to have loſt ſight of the in- 


tereſt of others and to have reduced the rule of 
juſtice to the ſtandard of ſelf-intereſt alone. 
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Tuts will evidently appear, when we take a 
general view of the arguments which he has mul- 
tiplied upon this ſubje& ; and, in following the 
order which he has obſerved, we may have oc- 
caſion to make ſome further remarks 3 his 
ſentiments and opinions. 

Ir, with our author, we ſuppoſe ſuch a natu- 
ral profuſion of the neceſſaries and comforts of 
life, as that they may be a ready and eaſy pur- 
chaſe to every body ; or, if we ſuppoſe ſuch a 
warm benevolence in the human heart, as to 
make men chearfully divide, and communicate 
to others what good things they poſleſs ; in ſuch 
caſes, the operations of juſtice will be reduced to 
a narrower ſphere, but its nature will {till remain 
the ſame, and it will be equally injurious to 
take away, either by fraud or force, what belongs 
to another. 

In the firſt caſe, the operations of benevo- 
lence muſt evidently be alſo limited ; but it will 
not from thence follow, that benevolence is not 
an original affection in the human breaſt, having 
for its immediate object the good of others inde- 
pendent of the view of its uſeful conſequences : 
this our author admits, and has indeed clearly 
proved. Juſtice, therefore, in the ſame manner, 
may have an original ſentiment as its firſt moni— 
tor and ſpring, without attending to its public 
utility, which requires ſome experience and re- 
flexion. 

Bur, if we ſhall reverſe the foregoing caſes 
into their oppoſite extremes, we ſhall find the 
objects of juſtice thereby varied, rather than its 
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nature. Suppoſe the caſe of extreme want, of 
war, or of violent and unjuſt ſociety. 

Ix the firſt caſe, no doubt a perſon in extreme 
want, may lawfully take from another, without 
his conſent, ſuch of the neceſlſaries of life as he 
may ſpare ; and that in order to ſelf- preſervation, 
But this will not prove a change in the nature of 
juſtice, but rather an enlargement of an antece- 
dent obligation. Every man is bound to ſupply 
the wants of the poor according to his abilities: 
this obligation is, however, imperfect, ſo long 
as the poor can make a hard ſhift to provide 
for themſelves; but, in caſe they cannot, the 
obligation becomes perfect; and, if not compli- 
ed with, a poor man may take what belongs to 
another, in order to preſerve his life, without 
being unjuſt. | 

Ir a man is in a ſtate of war with others, or 
unhappily engaged in a company of ruffians, he 
may lawfully ſeize from either what arms are ne- 
ceſſary for his defence. There is really no alte- 
"ration of juſtice here, but a change of the relati- 
ons and regards of perſons, from which diffe- 
rent duties muſt reſpectively ariſe. Thus I owe 
love and kind offices to a friend; but, if that 
friend unjuſtly becomes my enemy, I may law. 
fully kill him, if I cannot otherwiſe preſerve my 
own life. 

Wx have touched the foregoing matters but 
lightly, in regard they do not appear to throw 
much light upon the ſubject. We ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſome other arguments inſiſted on by our 
author, whereby he diſcovers his ſentiments with 

more 
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more plainneſs and perſpicuity; and regulates ju- 
ſtice (as has been hinted) by ſelf-intereſt alone. 
He ſuppoſes a ſpecies of rational creatures in- 
termingled with men, yet of ſuch inferior ſtrength 
of body and mind, as that men had little to ap- 
prehend from their reſentment. We would, ſays 
he, lie under no obligations of juſtice to ſuch 
creatures ; and we might, at pleaſure, ſeize from 
them any thing they poſſeſſed, without incurring 
the cenſure of being unjuſt: and he adds, as 
the reaſon of his aſſertion, that no 1nconveniency 
can reſult from the exerciſe of this power ; and 
that, in ſuch a caſe, the reſtraints of juſtice and 
property are totally uſeleſs. He applies this do- 
Erine to the caſe of the Spaniards ; and ſuffici- 
ently intimates, that theſe might lawfully invade 
and deſpoil the barbarous Indians, becauſe the 
ſuperiority of their power rendered thoſe Indians 
very little the objects of their fear; and, there- 
fore, in conſequence of his foregoing opinion, 
the reſtraints of juſtice were uſeleſs, and to be 
laid aſide. He proceeds to mention the female 
ſex; and his argument leads us to conſider them 
in the ſame light. Their inferiority of ſtrength 
muſt cut them off from any claim of right, and 
ſubje& them to the capricious humours of their 
lordly maſters. This, he obſerves, is the caſe in 
many nations, tho”, at the ſame time, he indeed 
allows, that the females, by means of their inſi- 
nuation, addreſs, and charms, may, for the moſt 
part, ſecure to themſelves the rights and privile- 
ges of ſociety. Thus the rights of the one ſex 
are ſolely founded upon the external ornaments 
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and graces of their perſons and behaviour; and 
conſequently they muſt be as fluctuating and pre- 
carious, as we may ſuppoſe theſe to be, or as is 
the taſte and fancy of their arbitrary lords. They 
muſt ſubmit to every injury and violation without 
complaint of injuſtice, ſince their only title fails 
them, in regard it has no influence to reſtrain 
their more powerful invaders, whoſe taſte, good 
or bad, is hereby rendered the ſovereign law. 

I ſhall not, at preſent, conteſt the truth of 
theſe opinions, but muſt obſerve, that, from this 
1dea of juſtice given us by our author, 'tis clear as 
ſun-ſhine, that he derives it, not from a right 
view of public utility, but from mere ſelf-inte- 
reſt. According to theſe reaſonings, we muſt ob- 
ſerve juſtice with regard to thoſe who may be in 
a condition to hurt us, if we ſhould neglect it; 
but, ſo ſoon as a ſuperiority of power raiſes us 
above ſuch fear, we are then no longer bound 
by any ties of juſtice ; we may treat our inferiors 
as we pleaſe, and innocently break through all 
- reſtraints of this kind. 

Ou author next proceeds to figure certain ima- 
ginary caſes, where, for want of proper objects, 
there appears to be no room for the exerciſe of 
juſtice ; and therefore theſe caſes ſeem not to me- 
rit any particular conſideration. 

Ix the ſecond part of his eſſay on this ſubject, he 
endeavours to ſhew, by a variety of obſervations, 
that the rules of juſtice and property were deviſed, 
as being uſeful to the public, and tending to pro- 
mote the intereſt of ſociety. 'The uſefulneſs of thoſe 
rules ] believe no body ever did diſpute ; but, ſuper- 
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ſeding at preſent a proper inquiry into the nature 
of juſtice, we may only obſerve, that all the par- 
ticular inſtances here brought together by our au- 
thor, will not prove that a ſenſe of public utility 
was the real and proper motive for eſtabliſhing the 
rules of juſtice, becauſe theſe may be as readily 
accounted for, from the motive of ſelf-intereſt, 
and that in an entire confiſtency with his former 
opinions. For, if we ſuppoſe men, living in a 
ſtate of ſociety, without any natural principles of 
juſtice, it will yet be their intereſt, even the inter- 
eſt of each individual, to agree upon certain rules 
of conduct with regard to one another : for other- 
wiſe the ſociety would be in a ſtate of diſquiet, diſ- 
order and diſtreſs, which each member would im- 
mediately feel for himſelf. To prevent, there- 
fore, this unhappy condition, which muſt affect 
each individual, it muſt appear the intereſt of every 
ſingle member of the ſociety, to concur in framing 
certain laws and regulations, by which a general 
order may be eſtabliſhed, and their intercourſes 
with one another rendered more beneficial and ſe- 
cure. And thus private intereſt, according to our 
author's reaſonings, muſt be conſidered as the im- 
mediate ſource of juſtice, and not a real ſenſe of 
public utility; which is an object more remote, 
and leſs affecting. That this is our author's mean- 
| ing, appears evident, without the leaſt ambiguity, 
1 from what has been already ſaid; but it will re- 
ceive additional confirmation, if we conſider ſome 


further obſervations made by him upon this ſub- 
ject. 
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In the firſt paragraph of his fourth ſection, 
what in the end of that paragraph he calls the ad- 


vantage of the public, he repreſents in the begin- 


ning of it, as the ſtrong intereſt of each individual. 
He proceeds to obſerve, that different nations are 
under no ſuch neceſſity to practiſe the rules of ju- 
ſtice towards one another, as individual members 


of the ſame ſociety are. And his reaſon for this 


aſſertion ſeems plainly to be, becauſe acts of inju- 
ſtice taking place amongſt members of the ſame 
ſtate, who are immediately connected together, 
muſt unavoidably produce diſorder and confuſion, 
and tend to inteſtine war. Whereas the effects of 
injuſtice, committed by one ſtate againſt another, 
are not ſo ſenſibly felt by the firſt, becauſe there 
is not ſuch an immediate intercourſe and conne- 
xion betwixt them. And therefore he allows, 
that reaſons of ſtate (that is, private intereſt) may 
diſpenſe with the rules of juſtice, and invalidate a 
treaty or alliance. From theſe poſitions, it is evi- 
dent, that the intereſt of one of the contratting 
parties is made the meaſure of juſtice, and not the 
common intereſt, or the intereſt of both. For if 
the joint intereſt of both parties is made the mea- 
ſure of juſtice, no particular intereſt of one of 
them can juſtify the breach of a treaty : this can- 
not be done upon the footing of common intereſt, 
till it becomes the intereſt of the other party like · 
wiſe; in which caſe the treaty will be abandoned 
by mutual conſent. We ſhall juſt add one obſer- 
vation more upon this ſubject. Our author af- 
firms, that robbers and pirates could not maintain 
their confederacies, without the obſervance of ju- 

ſtice 
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ſtice amongſt themſelves. This is indeed true; but 
ſurely it can never be ſuppoſed, that they act from 
a proper ſenſe of public utility, as it particularly 
includes the intereſt of their aſſociates; it is un- 
doubtedly their private intereſt that binds them 
together, and it would be moſt abſurd to aſſign as 
the motive of their confederacy a ſentiment, 
which it is the deſign of that confederacy to coun- 
teract with regard to all other men. And when 
it may be added, that ſo ſoon as their aſſociation is 
at an end, they are commonly as apt to take un- 
due advantages of one another, as ever they were 
to do with regard to ſtrangers. 

Tuus it appears, from the whole of our au- 
thor's reaſonings, as well as from his direct aſſer- 
tions and inferences, that he deduces his idea of 
juſtice ſolely from the private ſource of immediate 


ſelf. intereſt; this narrow principle is made its a- 


lone meaſure and ſtandard. Upon this partial 
ſcheme, the right of my neighbour is nothing fixed 
in itſelf, but ever ſhifting according to the ſeveral 
variations of my private intereſt. Thus Nero, in 
a private ſtation, mult at leaſt pay certain regards 
to the rights of others, in order to avoid the cen- 
ſure of the law, or the reſentments of his fellows 
citizens ; but when abſolute power had raiſed him 
above both, he might do what miſchief a depra- 
ved ſpirit could prompt him to, without imputa- 
tion of injuitice. Nay, a highwayman, a traitor, 
an aſſaſſin, act in theſe characters from a motive 
of ſeif-intereſt ; and therefore, if jufiice has no o- 
ther ſource but this motive, they have an equal 
title to that virtue, with an honeſt tradeſman, a 
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firm patriot, and a generous friend. Thus the 
diſtinctions betwixt juſtice and injuſtice are abſo- 
lutely ſet aſide, and ſelf-intereſt is made the only 
ſtandard of moral conduct. 

THEsE conſequences are ſo ſhocking and ab. 
ſurd, that our author fairly deſerts them, and, in 
his fifth ſection, ſuppoſes public utility, as it eſpe- 


cially ſignifies a diſintereſted regard. to the good 


of others, to be the proper ſource of juſtice. 

Tuis has indeed a more promiſing appearance; 
but then it flatly contradicts his former theory, and 
is utterly inconſiſtent with it. We are, however, 
very willing to ſet that afide, and ſhall proceed to 
conſider ſeparately, what form, what aid and ſup- 
port juſtice receives from the new principles, 
which in this place he thinks fit to adopt, or ra- 
ther to ſuppoſe. 

He conſiders human nature in every ſeparate 
point of light, and thence demonſtrates, that there 
is wrought into the human frame a principle of 
benevolence, which leads to the good of others as 
an agreeable object: by means of this principle, 
we enter into the concerns of thoſe of our own 
ſpecies, and a tender ſympathy with them mixes 
itſelf with all our affections. This principle of hu- 
manity is certainly real, and will readily be ad- 
mitted ; but then it can by no means diſtinguiſh 
the particular nature of juſtice. That juſtice dif- 
fers, in its form, from general benevolence, is u- 


niverſally allowed; and our author ſuppoſes it, 


when he treats them ſeparately. When he re- 
ſolves jaſtice, then, into a regard to the good of 
others, what idea does he call up into our minds, 

| beſides 
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deſides that of common benevolence? None, cer- 
tainly. Does he mean that juſtice regards the 
good of many jointly conſidered, but benevolence 
has for its object only one individual? This is ap- 
parently neither true of juſtice nor benevolence. 

LET us try how this matter may be cleared up, 
by conſidering a particular example. If I give a 
ſum of money, which I owe to an opulent credi- 
4 tor, to relieve the ſtraits of an indigent perſon, 
3 but am, by this donation, diſabled to pay. my 
debt; this conduct is quite conformable to the 
views of benevolence, but contrary to the obliga- 
tion of juſtice. It is ſurely a greater act of kind- 
neſs, to relieve the neceſſities of an indigent perſon, 
than to increaſe the ſtores of one in affluence. Be- 
nevolence is intereſted in the firſt, but pretty indif- 
ferent to the laſt. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that 
this conduct, though it immediately touches our 
benevolence, yet, attending to its conſequences, 
we diſcover it not to be good upon the whole; 
and that it is really a more rational benevolence 
to pay the debt. Should this be allowed, yet it 
is evident, that it turns benevolence off from an 
original ſentiment, and exhibits it as the reſult of 


a deliberate reflexion upon a train of conſequen- 
N ces. Now this will not well tally with our au- 
* thor's ſpeculations, which are all employed about 


the original and immediate force and influence of 
humanity. But again, whence is it that, in the 
caſe ſuppoſed, there ſhould appear greater good 
upon the whole in payment of the debt? This 
ean never be true, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome parti- 
eular reaſon why the creditor ſhould be preferred. 

'That 
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That reaſon cannot be derived from the general 
fentiment of humanity, which would plainly lead 
to a different conduct. It mult then be reſolved 


into a more particular ſentiment, which eſtabliſhes | 


ſome natural claim in favours of the creditor ; and 
which ſuggeſts to us an idea of his having good 
cauſe to expect a preference, and to complain of 
wrong if he is diſappointed. Now, complaints of 
this kind, ſo natural and juſt, muſt evidently tend 
to the diſturbance of ſociety ; they muſt occaſion 
animoſities, excite quarrels, and when they pre- 
vail, introduce general diforder. 
- Tavs the idea of juſt and right is evidently an- 
tecedent to the idea of common utility : this laſt 
is a conſequence, and not the ſource of the firſt. 
SUCH 1s the original frame of our conſtitution, 
that we have a natural ſenſe of right and wrong, 
a feeling and perception of juſt and unjuſt. The 
idea of good or uſeful, muſt then relate to our ori- 
ginal conſtitution, and import ſomething that is 
agreeable to that. It is indeed uſeful to obſerve 
the rules and meaſures of juſtice : but why is it 
ſo ? becauſe we have a ſenſe of juſtice planted in 
our nature, and to counteract this muſt give us 
pain; whereas, to comply with it, muſt gratify 


an eſſential and agreeable part of our conſtitution. 


It might be eaſy to illuſtrate this theory by many 
more particular examples; but the obſervations 
already made, appear ſufficient to diſcover at once 
the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of our author's 
ſcheme. We ſhall juit recapitulate it. 

He ſets out in a ſpecious manner, with the 
idea of public utility, in order thence to trace 


the 
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the ſource and origin of juſtice. But he would 
miſlead us by dividing this complex idea; he 
lays hold of that part of it which regards our- 
ſelves only, and thereby reſolves juſtice into mere 
ſelf-intereſt, a principle the moſt improper for 
that purpoſe ; becauſe, in its immediate nature, 
it leads us to claim too much to ourſelves, and to- 
invade the rights of others; and, for this reaſon, 
it is truly the genuine ſource of all the diſorders 
and irregularities that prevail in the world. 

Our author appears ſenfible of the abſurdity 
of this part of his ſcheme; he tacitly abandons 
it, and ſuppoſes juſtice to be deduceable from 
a common principle of humanity. But this prin- 
ciple, however excellent in itſelf, is yet not 
ſufficient for this purpoſe ; becauſe thereby juſtice 
and benevolence are not diſtinguiſhed, which, 
in their natures, are, however, very different. The 
general ſentiment of benevolence can never con- 
ſtitute the particular form of juſtice, nor ſecure 
its obligation; becauſe benevolence does not ne- 
ceſſarily interfere with private intereſt ; but ju- 
ſtice often does. We are not obliged to perform 
aQs of liberality, that may too much exhauſt 
our private patrimony ; but ſuch acts of juſtice 


we ſometimes muſt perform. Mere kindneſs 


does not require us to expoſe our lives to dan- 
ger, to deliver another perſon from the ſame 
danger ; but juſtice, in many caſes, undoubted- 
ly does this. Our author's ſcheme is therefore, 
in every view of it, altogether ineffectual, we 
are ſtill left in the dark with regard to the par- 
ticular nature and obligation of juſtice, He has 

omitted 
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omitted what is moſt effential in this matter, to 
unfold thoſe principles which may reconcile ju- 
ſtice and private intereſt, and prevent the oppo- 
ſition which this laſt is ever'ready to make to the 
former. 

Ou author himſelf is afterwards abundantly 
ſenfible of the weakneſs of his ſcheme, when he 
conſiders the nature of the obligation of juſtice ; 
and finds it difficult to ſupport it in oppoſition to 
the influence of private intereſt. In this criſis, 
his principles utterly forſake him, and leave him 
deſtitute of all reſource. Indeed he inſinu- 
ates that the heart of man will rebel, and an 
antipathy riſe in his nature in oppoſition to all 
baſe and unjuſt motives. This may be true, but 
not upon his ſcheme; for it does not afford the 


ſlighteſt foundation for ſuch antipathy : it muſt 


therefore ariſe from nobler principles eſtabliſhed 
in the nature of man, and in the conſtitution to 
which he relates, but ſuch as our author has not 
at all thought fit to inveſtigate and explain. 


In order, therefore, ſtill more fully to expoſe 
the weakneſs and fallacy of our author's ſcheme, 
we ſhall now proceed very ſhortly to delineate the 
general nature of juſtice, and to point out the 
principles which do moſt effectually ſecure its obli- 
gation. | 

In proſecuting this deſign, we ſhall not per- 
plex the ſubje& with the ſuppoſition of imaginary 
caſes, but ſhall conſider man juſt as nature has 
made him; for it is only from ſuch a view, that 
the true idea of human juſtice can properly ariſe. 


Such, then, is the nature and condition of man, 


that 
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that he ſtands in need of many external things to 
preſerve his being, and to procure any ſort of a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence in the world. He ſtands 
in need of theſe things, and of many more, to 
gratify thoſe enlarged deſires and capacities with 
which he is endued ; and thereby to increaſe the 
real comfort and happineſs of life. For theſe 


| purpoſes, Providence has richly ſtored this earth 


with a variety of objects, intended, not only for 
neceſſity and uſe, but calculated to gratify all 
that variety of taſte in the human heart which 
naturally correſponds to them. 

Tuus is man evidently dependent upon exter- 
nal things, both for his ſubſiſtence and happineſs 
in this world. 

HoweEveR, all theſe things, tho” neceſſary, 


are yet not ſufficient to make man happy. 


Ir we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to have every 
thing of this kind laid to his hand, by the imme- 
diate bounty of Providence, and yet be cut off 
from all human ſociety and commerce, it is ſelf- 
evident that ſuch a ſingle ſolitary being muſt be 


extremely unhappy. 


Ovur conſtitution is plainly ſocial, and our 
hearts are faſhioned alike. We are formed for 
converſation, and the reciprocal intercourſe of 
benevolent and kind affections; and, in theſe 
mental exerciſes, the pureſt and moſt exalted hap- 
pineſs, we are capable of, conſiſts. 

As this ſocial make of man, with all its happy 
effects, will readily be admitted: inſtead of en- 
larging upon the proof of it, we ſhall make the 
following obſervation. | 

THAT 
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THAT nature has compleatly provided and 
prepared the neceſſaries of life for moſt other 
animals, but man can procure none of them 
in any tolerable degree, without mutual aſſiſtance, 
and ſuch art and induſtry as muſt employ a great 
many hands. 

THr1s appears to be a wiſe conſtitution of Pro- 
vidence ; for hereby men are determined to cul- 
tivate ſociety, and thoſe connexions are rendered 
neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence; from the due im- 
provement of which, pleaſures of a nobler kind 
immediately ariſe. | 

Bur, in order to render ſociety ſafe and a- 
greeable, every man muſt be ſecured in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe things which belong to him as an 
individual, which are neceſſary to his ſubſiſt- 
ence, and correſpond to his natural wants and 
deſires. Our life and members, our liberty, our 
character and reputation, and even thoſe exter- 
nal things which we poſſeſs as neceſſary to ſup- 
ply our natural wants and exigencies, muſt all be 
rendered ſafe and ſecure to us, otherwiſe we muſt 
be in a ſtate of continnal uneaſineſs and appre- 
henſion, with regard to thoſe things which we 
naturally ſet the juſteſt value upon. Nature has 
made ſuch things our own, has given us a right 
to them, or has formed us in ſuch a manner, 
that, without them, we cannot be happy. It is 
therefore ſelf-evident, that a ſociety muſt be mi- 
ſerable, the members of which have no ſecurity 
againlt the unjuſt invaſions of one another. Mu- 
tual attacks upon ſuch rights as nature has appro- 
priated to each, or eternal jealouſies and appre- 


henſions 
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henſions of ſuch attacks, muſt render a ſocial 
ſtate the moſt painful and diſagreeable thing that 
can be; and conſequently mult naturally tend to 
its diſſolution, 

Ox the other hand, let us ſuppoſe men influ- 
enced by ſuch a principle as can diſtinguiſh the 
natural goods of one another, and lead them to 
conſider them as not to be invaded upon any pre- 
tence whatever ; ſuch a principle as will deter- 
mine them to act in this regard towards others, 
in the ſame manner. they would reaſonably ex- 
pect from theſe in the like circumſtances. It is 
as evident, that a fociety ſtrengthened and uni- 
ted by ſuch a firm and equal tye as we have ſup- 
poſed, mult be in the moſt ſecure and agreeable 
ſtate imaginable. In this caſe, every man will 
be conſidered as a guard upon the right and pro- 
perty of another ; a mutual confidence will hap- 
pily take place, founded upon the inward inte- 
grity of the heart, to the excluſion of all ſiniſter, 
partial, or irregular motives. 

WHEN ſociety 1s formed vpon ſuch a noble 
plan as this; when the tye that binds it reaches 
the heart, and ſecures the determined purpoſe of 
the mind, how pleaſing and agrecable muſt our 
ſocial intercourſe be ? upon what friendly terms 
muſt we converſe ? with what an eaſy and delight- 
ful ſtream of joy muſt our affections mutually Now, 
when we confider the rights of one another as 
ſacred, and not to be violated upon any ſugge- 
ſtion or enticement of whatever particular inte- 
reſt or pathon ? Juſtice is that virtue which pro- 
duces all theſe noble effects; it is that internal tye 

F which 
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which ſo happily eſtabliſhes the ſocial union, 
and opens the ſprings of ſo many bleſſings to man- 
kind. | 

Ox the other hand, injuſtice not only deprives 
us of thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, but introduces 
all the contrary miſchiefs : where that generally 
prevails, men can never be ſecure in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of any natural good; all confidence and 
truſt muſt be baniſhed ; a juſt diſlike of ſociety 
will make us ſhrink into a ſullen ſelfiſhneſs; and 
violence or fraud will fill the world with the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, | 


Havinc given this general idea of juſtice, we 
ſhall conſider a little farther the nature of rights, 
which are the objects of it. 

THosE rights which are purely perſonal, 
which regard our life, liberty, or reputation, are 
intimately founded in nature. He, who wan- 
tonly attacks any of theſe, does us a wrong or 
injury which we are deeply ſenſible of; and it is 
evident that we cannot live in any agreeable ſtate 
of ſociety with ſuch a perſon : there is, there- 
fore, very little difficulty with regard to ſuch 
rights, they are ſo ſtrongly founded in nature. 

NExT to theſe are the rights ariſing from fa- 
milies, founded upon covenant, and ftrength- 
ened and enlarged by the natural tye of common 
children. 

We: ſhall, therefore, chiefly conſider our right 
to ſuch external things as are the common ſubjects 
of property. 

Ovr connexion, indeed, with ſuch things, is 
not ſo ſtrong and intimate as with thoſe others 

already 
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already mentioned, which are more immediately 
our own ; yet, ſince thoſe external things are 
neceſſary to our ſubfiſtence, to the comfort and 

/ happineſs of our lives; if there was no natural 
method of making them our own, they mult 
remain the ſubjects of eternal diſpute; and 
conſequently prove an invincible obſtacle to ſo- 
ciety. But there is, in reality, no ſuch defect 
in the conſtitution as this muit appear ; for na- 
ture furniſhes us with methods of appropriating 
ſuch things in a manner abundantly ſenſible. 
The ideas of thine and mine are clear, and com- 
mon to all mankind. What things we acquire 
by our own induſtry, or lawfully receive from 
others, are juſtly accounted our own property : 
we certainly have a nearer connexion with ſuch 
things, than any other perſon has. If others, 
therefore, ſhould ſeize them, as things in com- 
mon, we will have a ſtrong natural ſenſe of in- 
jury done us; and it is too plain to need any de- 
monſtration, that this conduct muſt produce ſuch 
confuſion and diſorder as is inconſiſtent with the 
nature of ſociety. Perhaps ſome of the methods 
| of acquiring property, as they are enumerated by 
civilians, may be liable to diſpute ; but our na- 
ture has furniſhed us with a remedy which may, 
in a great meaſure, obviate the inconveniencies 
which this might occaſion. 

WE are endued with the noble faculty of 
| ſpeech, and can, by means of words, clearly 
convey our ſentiments to one another. Hereby 

we are enabled to enter into mutual engagements, 
and we naturally truſt one another with the per- 
F 2 formance. 
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formance of them : hence truſt, and fidelity which 
correſponds to it, are plainly natural, and a 
breach of truſt ever affects us with a ſtrong ſenſe 
of injury. 

Tu us is fidelity an eſſential bond of ſocicty, a 
natural foundation of private contracts, and more 
general conventions. And, by means of theſe, any 
difficulties or doubts which may ariſe concerning 
the natural conſtitution of property, may be ea- 
ſily adjuſted and removed. It is true, that con- 
ventions or laws, when applied to particular ca- 
ſes, may be liable to doubt and uncertainty ; and 
may therefore be explained by remote analogies ; 
and often, perhaps, in a pretty arbitrary manner, 
But the inconveniencies ariſing from hence may 
be eaſily removed, by ſubſequent conventions ; 
eſpecially when we ſuppoſe a real priaciple of 
juſtice eſtabliſhed in the heart. 

| From: theſe few reflexions upon the nature 
of right, it is evident, that it muſt regulate 
the conduct of one man towards another, and 
that a regard to it is the eſſential bond of 
union, in larger aſſociations of men. It is allo 
evidently founded in the nature and conſtitution 
of man; and muſt therefore be the ſoul and ſpi- 
rit which animates civil laws, and no arbi- 
trary effect created by them: for, if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the civil laws of any country did 
permit the aſſaulting of our perſons, the corrupting 
of our wives and children, the forcing from us 
ſuch goods as were the product of our induſtry, 
or we were otherwiſe in the unblameable poſſeſ- 
ſion of; if they ſhould countenance perjury, in- 

fidelity, 
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fidelity, and fraud of every kind; and, if the ge- 
neral manners and practice of the people ſhould 
be conformable to ſuch laws, what would be the 
conſequence of this? Such an unnatural ſociety 
would immediately break up; men would rather 
go to the deſart, and truſt themſelves with wild 
beaſts, than live among their own ſpecies, when 
thus ſo entirely diveſted of humanity. 


Ir may, however, be proper here to obſerve, 


that natural juſtice is not the ſole object of civil 
law, a thouſand other particular advantages are 
thereby intended to be ſecured, and theſe often 
ariſe from accidental and changeable circumſtan- 
ces, and are accordingly liable to variations. 


Nay, even when it is the deſign of civil law to 


ſecure the performance of natural juſtice, it does 
not attempt to doſoina dire& manner, as it can- 
not immediately reach the heart; but it purſues 
this end by means of external ſanctions ſuited to 
the genius and circumſtances of the people, 
whereby the practice of juſtice is rendered ſafe 
and beneficial, and the violation of it dangerous 
and hurtful. | 

Ir may, however, happen, in the caſe of a 
general corruption of manners, that the juſt exe- 
cution of law will be neglected, or its reme- 
dies prove ineffectual to ſtem the torrent of vice. 
In ſuch a caſe, it will ſenſibly appear what 
wretched ſubſtitutes the beſt political inflituti- 
ons are, where inward integrity and native virtue, 
are wanting at the heart. 


2 Quit 
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Quid leges fine mori bus 
Vane proficiunt ? 


Wuar an infinite difference, then, muſt there 
be betwixt that nominal juſtice which is the mere 
effe& of civil law, and can only regulate thoſe 
actions which fall under the view of others; and 
that real juſtice which penetrates the heart, 
which forms the genuine character, and purifies 
the ſecret and internal ſprings of action. 

Wæ ſhall till have a clearer idea of the nature 
of juſtice, when we conſider the rule which go- 
verns it, and the motives and obligations by 
which the practice of it is enforced. 

Tux rule of juſtice is deducible from the natu- 
ral equality of mankind. Men have a common 
- nature, and are to be conſidered as on an equal 
footing. They equally value life, and need thoſe 
ſupplies that are neceſſary to ſupport it. Health, 
liberty, reputation, and other natural good things 
are equally defired and ſought after; and their op- 
poſites are in the ſame manner avoided. 'The 
plain and natural rule of juſtice, therefore, muſt 
be, that we ought to treat others in the ſame 
manner as we would reaſonably defire or expe& 
that they ſhould treat us: or, to conſider the 
ſame principle in another light, men ſhould be- 
have towards one another in ſuch manner as they 
would imagine a ſpectator, who had an equal 


and impartial regard to all, would approve 
of. 


Ip :- 
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Ir 1s indeed true, that there are certain dif- 
ferences betwixt one man and another ; yet theſe 
are not of that kind as ſhould in the leaſt infringe 
the forementioned equal rule of juſtice. One 
man may be wiſer or ſtronger than another, but 
all men have, or muſt be ſuppoſed to have, an 
equal regard and affection to the natural goods they 
poſſeſs. If one man, therefore, from ſuperior 
force or cunning, ſhould deprive another of his 
natural right, that other would watch every op- 
portunity to do juſtice to himſelf, and a change 
in the circumſtances of the perſons, or a thouſand 
accidents might readily furniſh him with one. If 
ſuch conduct was then to be allowed, it is evi- 
dent, that it muſt take away all truſt from among 
men, render every right entirely precarious, - and 
tend to the ſeparation of one man from anather, 
as well as to the diſſolution of larger aſſocia- 
tions. | 

JusTiICE is that common bond which unites 
mankind, which ſecures that ſocial intercourſe 
upon which all our other bleſſings depend. Ju- 
ſtice muſt therefore claim a ſuperior regard, and 
all our more particular attachments muſt give 


place to it. Juſtice changes the ſituation in 


which ſelf love is apt to place us, and makes us 
look upon others in the ſame light as we regard 
ourſelves. It alſo ſuſpends the affection we bear 
to our friends ; for jultice muſt certainly claim 
the preference to friendſhip; and, for the very 
ſame reaſon, to the love of our country. Juſtice 
15 the cauſe of human nature; we mult firit pay 
the debt due to man as ſuch, and we ſhall till 
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find room enough to diſtinguiſh our particular re- 


gards to our friends, and our country. Upon 


theſe we may chiefly beſtow our love and affe- 
ction, we may do numberleſs kind offices, and per- 
form ſignal ſervices to them, where juſtice will 
not in the leaſt interfere. 

From all that has been ſaid it muſt appear, 
that juſtice is a virtue which regards all mankind 
with an equal and impartial eye, and is unaltera- 


bly fixed upon an invariable foundation, ſo long as 


the natural wants and deſires of mankind, and 
thoſe objects, which correſpond to them, continue 
as they are, and ever have been. Altho' con- 
ſiderable motives to the practice of juſtice, muſt 


ariſe from the obſervations already made upon 


chat virtue, yet this is a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence, as to require a more particular examina- 
tion. : 

Tu univerſal practice of juſtice, no doubt, 
tends to the general intereſt of mankind, and muſt 
upon the whole produce the greateſt good. But 
then it is to be obſerved, that the good of the 
whole is not the. proper good of each individual. 

IT is true, every man has, or may have a ſhare 
in the general good, but then that is but ſmall, at 
leaſt in compariſon of the whole. It may indeed 
receive ſome addition from the principle of huma- 
rity, which recommends a general good to our 
particular approbation. However, notwithſtand- 
ing the joint influence of theſe motives, it is no 
difficult matter to ſuppoſe particular intereſts, and 
ſelfiſu paſſions of a ſuperior ſtrength, and which 
will, for that reaſon, lead us to acts of injuſtice. 

For 
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For it is the greateſt moment of intereſt or happi- 
neſs, that will influence our actions. As there- 
fore the temptations to injuſtice may be ſtrong 
from the concurrence of many particular paſſions, 
eſpecially if we imagine that it may be committed 
ſo ſecretly as to eſcape the obſervation of mankind, 
whereby the ill effects of human vengeance may 
be avoided. It is, for this reaſon, neceſſary to 
ſupport juſtice from ſuch conſiderations as will ſa- 
tisfy us, that it is our wiſdom ever to obſerve it, 
as tending, upon the whole, to promote our trueſt 
intereſt, For, unleſs this can be done, our obli- 
gation to juſtice muſt remain imperfect, and conſe- 
quently the practice of it can never, upon reaſon- 
able principles, be fully depended on. And, if 
ſuch a concluſion as this be admitted, it muſt 
have an unhappy influence upon ſociety, and ren- 
der the perfection of it a thing im practicable. 

Ous underſtanding enables us to examine the 
nature of ſociety, and to conſider all thoſe mutual 
regards which are neceſſary to the ſupport of it, 
as alſo what conduct, on the other hand, has a 
tendency to its ſubverſion. 

Bur the perceptions we have of theſe things, 
are not calm, unaffecting, and purely ſpeculative, 


The author of our nature has wiſely accompanied 


them with certain warm and lively ſentiments, 
calculated to influence our practice. Hence phi- 
loſophers have derived the idea of a moral ſenſe. 
This moral ſenſe evidently recommends juſtice to 
us, as an agreeable object; nay, it leads us to the 
practice of juſtice, not only under the character of 
beautiful, it repreſents it alſo in the light of duty 
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and obligation. This is the ſource of that ſecret 
ſatisfaction which attends an upright conduct. 
Hence alſo that painful remorſe which we feel, 
when we are conſcious of an action manifeſtly un- 
juſt. The apprehenſions of guilt, in ſuch a caſe, 


are ever conſidered as natural; and Juvenal de- 


ſcribes them in the following ſtrong manner : 
Ewaſiſe putes, quos diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos. | 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, et ad omnia fulgura pallent 


Cum tonat, exanimes primo quoque murmure cali, 
Bur, as we have already conſidered the nature 


and force of the moral ſenſe, and in what reſpect 
it is in itſelf an imperfect principle of virtue, it is 


unneceſſary here to repeat what has been ſaid to 


that purpoſe. ü 
Ir may be worth while however to conſider the 
moral ſenſe a little further, in ſo far as it attends 
and enlightens our reflexions upon juſtice, and is 
itſelf corrected by theſe; and hereby we may ſtill 
obtain clearer diſcoveries of the nature of that 
virtue. | 
Tus moral ſenſe then is an immediate monitor 
and prompter to our duty, and ſupplies the place 
of flower reaſoning and reflexion. At the ſame 
time, it is not ſo ſure a guide, at leaſt in complex 
caſes, in theſe it will need the aſſiſtance of refle- 
xion, to rectiſy its miſtakes, and govern its inſlu- 
ence, The intellectual faculty muſt place the pro- 
per object before the moral ſenſe, in its compleat 
natural proportions, and then the report of that 
ſenſe will be abundantly faithful and juſt, which 
| it 
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it cannot be expected, will be the caſe, if the ob- 
ject is miſplaced, or imperfectly repreſented. 

Ir may be proper to illuſtrate what is above 
hinted, by a particular example. 

Darius HysTasP1s made an expedition a- 
cainſt the Scythians, and, in order to fecure his re- 
treat, he laid a bridge over the Danube, and gave 
the command of it to certain Greek officers in 
whom as being in poſſeſſion of large govern- 
ments under him, he repoſed a particular confi- 
dence. Of theſe commanders the famous Mil- 
tiades happened to be one. Darius met with 
bad ſucceſs in his expedition, whereupon Miltiades 
propoſed to deſtroy the bridge, which would occa- 
ſion the ruin of the king and his army, and it 
would then be in their power to reſtore freedom 
and ſecurity to the Grecian ſtates. This council 
was rejected, and Miltiades made his eſcape. 

CoRNEL1iUs NEPOS, who narrates this fact, 
greatly applauds the purpoſe of Miltiades, becauſe 
he preferred the liberty of his countrymen to his 
own particular intereſt, 

Bur this Roman writer appears to have been 
too much preoccupied with a favourite object, 
the love of his country: for if we take a juſt and 
extenſive view of the whole circumſtances of the 
caſe, we mult highly condemn the propoſal of 


 Miltiades, as contrary to gratitude, fidelity, and 


allegiance, the ſtrongeſt ties which can bind human 
nature. The common rights of mankind muſt 
undoubtedly claim a preference to every particular 
attachment, the love of our country not excepted. 
For this reaſon it 1s we beſtow ſo much applauſe 
upon 
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upon the juſtice of the Athenians, who in a po- 
pular aſſembly, rejected the motion of a very be- 
neficial ſecret enterprize made by Themiſtocles, 
becauſe Ariſtides reported it was unjuſt. Juſtice 
is the common tye which binds human nature, 
and an offence againſt it 1s, at leaſt in its tenden- 


cy, injurious to the whole. Juſtice takes place 


among individuals, and we form our firſt ideas of 
it from particular inſtances. 

I have a natural ſenſe of injury, when another 
wreſts from me what I poſleſs as the fruit of my 
own induſtry : if I ſhould uſe another in the like 
manner, I eaſily refte&t upon the wrong which he 
muſt alſo feel; and ſo muſt conſider myſelf as 
injurious ; and I further perceive, that it is not 
poſſible to cultivate any agrecable intercourſe be- 
twixt us upon ſuch .terms. When the idea of 
juſtice (which thus begins at particular inſtances) 
is extended to larger ſocieties of men, its nature 
ſtill remains the ſame, only, from its more ex- 
tenſive influence, it appears in a more beautiful 
and engaging light. It is not, therefore, true 
that the product of a man's art or induſtry ought 
to be ſecured to him for no other reaſon but to 
give encouragement to ſuch uſeful habits and ac- 
compliſhments for the good of ſociety, as our 
author alledges, p. 52.: for ſuch encouragement 
previouſly {uppoles an affection of property to be 
natural to man, without which he muſt be en- 
tirely indifferent about the ſecurity of it. Now, 
if ſuch affection be natural, it cannot poſubly 
have any objects more natural than ſuch things 
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as are the fruit of a man's own art and indu- 
ſtry. ; 

To mention another example, our guilt is 
equal when we murder a man upon a defart ifland 


for the ſake of his money, and when we commit 


the ſame crime upon one living under the ſame 
government with ourſelves. It is true, in the 
laſt of theſe caſes, the violation of juſtice is 
more inconvenient and dangerous, (which conſi- 
deration our author would make the ſole motive 
to juſtice), but from our natural ſenſe of things, 
the crime is plainly the ſame. Nor can the 
greater proſpe& of impunity, which takes place 
in the firit caſe, afford the ſmalleſt alleviation. 

As individuals are bound to one another by 
the common ties of juſtice, ſo collective bo- 
dies and ſtates are bound entirely in the ſame 
manner, and upon the ſame principles. We can 
never imagine, that men, by forming voluntary 
aſſociations, and eſtabliſhing themſelves into large 
ſocieties, are thereby at liberty to diſpenſe with 
thoſe rules of juſtice, which they were formerly 
bound to obſerve. Such a ſuppoſition would ariſe 
from no other idea than this, that men, by render- 
ing themſelves more powerful, might therefore be 
at liberty to oppreſs their weaker neighbours, 
becauſe theſe are not in a condition to defend 
themſelves, or to hurt their unjuſt invaders. 
Such a view of things is equally ſhocking to 
moral ſentiment, and inconſiſtent with the ge- 
neral good. 

Ir we ſuppoſe an impartial ſpectator, or an an- 
gel from heaven, to take a view of human affairs; 
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he might indced ſee one prince or ſtate lay hold 
of a favourable opportunity unjuſtly to ſeize 
the territory of another. But what would his 
ſentiments be of ſuch conduct, with regard to the 
' intereſt of mankind in general? it would plainly 
appear, that one ſtate jult loſt as much as another 
gained; and, in this reſpect, the general inter- 
eſt would remain the ſame as it was before. 
But our diſintereſted ſpectator would further ob- 
ſerve, a right violated, a treaty broke, and ſuch 
diſtruſt and reſentment, thence ariſing, as mult 
weaken the common tye, and diſturb the peace 
and tranquillity of the public. The purview of 
juſtice is to render the intercourſes of men with 
one another, in all poſſible occurrences, ſafe and 
apreeable, by ſecuring their natural rights from 
violation upon any pretence whatever: and, to 
this great and general end, all our particular in- 
tereſts muſt give place, as has been already ob- 
ſerved. | 

From what has been ſaid, it will appear, 
that the moral ſenſe at once points out to us the 
offices of juſtice; and, when conſidered with all 
its modifications, has a conſiderable influence to 
enforce the practice of it. When we add to this 
the benefits reſulting to each individual from the 
general practice of juſtice, the motives to that 
virtue muſt be greatly increaſed. 

On the other hand, when we reflect upon the 
ſtrength of thoſe paſſons and contrary intereſts 
which thwart the operations of juſlice, its obligati- 
on will hardly appear to be fully ſecured from all 
that has hithcrto been ſaid, In order, therefore, to 
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£ain this important point, it will be neceſſary 
to ſupport the cauſe of juſtice by ſuch motives 
and conſiderations as religion may furniſh, 
And ſurely, it cannot reaſonably be thought 
an impropriety to ſuppoſe that thoſe moral 
ſentiments which reſpect the great author of 
our particular frame, and of all things elſe, and 
thoſe which unite us to one another, may be ſo 
conne&d, as that the laſt may receive their 
compicat force and vigour from the firſt. We 
ſhall be the more convinced of the truth of this, 
when we reflect a little further upon the inequality 


and imperfection of other motives; and, at the 


ſame time, conſider the ſuperior and unqueſtion- 
able force of the religious principle. 

As this topic has been inſiſted on, in the for- 
mer ſection, we ſhall need to add but a few ob- 
ſervations peculiarly adapted to the nature of 
juſtice. | 

JusT1CE is a virtue which prevents ſelf-love 
from invading the rights of others, and the per- 
fection of ſociety depends upon the inviolable 
maintenance of theſe rights. The province of 
juſtice is therefore, in many caſes, difficult and 
painful, as it muſt often oppoſe ſtrong paſſions 


which lead a different way. The immediate 


motives to juſtice will, for this reaſon, hardly ap- 
pear ſufficient, in ſuch caſes, to ſecure its in- 
Auence. If, by ſecret acts of injuſtice, a man 
may extricate himſelf from a ſtate of poverty and 
diſtreſs, and riſe to an eaſy and opulent cond:- 
tion; ſuch acts of injuſtice may appear more 
inviting than any ſenſe of general intereit, and 
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may even baffle all the influence of moral ſenti- 
ment: and, if this be the caſe, the conſequence 
muſt be very dangerous; for juſtice wiil be there- 
by rendered, in a great meaſure, dependent up- 
on private intereſt ; and, as every man eſlimates 
this according to his particular taſte, the practice 
_ bf juſtice muſt be rendered very uncertain; and 
the view of this muſt lay ſuch a foundation of 
jealouſy and diſtruſt as is inconſiſtent with the per- 
fection of ſociety, and which no natural expedi- 
ents can remove. | 

Bur let us ſuppoſe a perſon of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition to juſtice, of ſuch a firm purpoſe to purſue 
it in every caſe, as that no inconveniencies or 
dangers are able to diſcourage him: ſuch a per- 
ſon will yet have the mortification to reflect, that 
it will be impoſſible for him to accompliſh the 
happy effect of univerſal juſtice, whilſt others do 
not concur with him in it. Beſides, he will act 
upon a very unequal footing with many other 
men; for, whilt he maintains an inviolable re- 
gard to their rights, they, on the other hand, will 
often take undue advantages of him, whereby he 
mult meet with peculiar loſſes and inconvenien- 
cies: nor will the reflexion upon an upright con- 
duct, if that is his ſole recompence, always ap- 
pear to be a ſufficient one; eſpecially when ſuch _ 
reflexion 1s attended with this circumſtance, that 
his conduct puts it often in the power of bad men 
to deprive him of many of the real advantages of 
this life. From conſiderations of this kind, and 
ſuch as have been formerly mentioned, it may 
{ufiiciently appear, that juſtice ſtands in need of 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior principles compleatly to ſupport it, and 


give it its full effect. We ſhall now endeavour to. 
ſhew that religion naturally furniſhes us with ſuch 


principles. 

Ix the firſt place, religion improves the imme- 
diate principle of juſtice, as it beautifies and enlar- 
ges the moral ſentiment. It repreſents human ſo- 


ciety as intended for a perpetual duration, and this- 


gives us the eleyating hope of that happy union, 
which ſhall be the reſult of perfect juſtice. No- 
thing hath a ſtronger tendency to awaken every no- 
ble ſentiment in the mind, than ſuch a view of 


things as this: the opinion of a ſhort, precarious ex- 


iſtence, bounded by the narrow limits of this life, 


is apt to contract all the faculties of the ſoul. 


It repreſents the concerns of mankind as of little 
conſequence, and incapable of exciting any live- 
ly ſentiments in our breaſt, 


Bur, if we ſhall conſider man as derived from 


the ſame common author, and as intended for a 


perpetual ſociety hereafter, ſuch a view of thing3 - 


muſt add great ſtrength to the ſocial tye, and 
place the intereſts of mankind. in the ſtrongeſt 
point of light. | 
From the beautiful and affecting contemplation 
which is hereby preſented to the mind, the moral 
ſentiments muſt acquire new life and vigour, 
and operate upon the conduct with more firmneſs 
and conſtancy. This is beautifully repreſented 
to us by Cicero in the following paſſage. Sicut 
una eademgque natura, mundus omnibus partibus inter 
fe congruentibus coheret, ac nititur ; fic omnes ho» 
mines inter ſe natura cenfiſi,; previtate &fjentinni 7 
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nec fe intelligunt eſſe conſanguineos, et ſubje&os omnes 
ſub unam eandemgue tutelam, quod fi teneretur, deorum 


profetto witam homines vi rent. That is, © as this | 


* world appears to be a regular ſyſtem, from the 
* juſt arrangement and harmony of all its parts; 
&« {ſo men are united by nature, altho' the depravity 
* of their minds violates this union; nor do they 
„ conſider that they are all of one kindred and 
4 blood, united under the government and prote- 
ction of the ſame guardian, which things if they 
« were conſtantly kept in view, men would cer- 
* tainly live the life of the gods.” It is therefore 
evident that the motive to juſtice muſt be greatly 
increaſed from ſuch a view of things as has been 
now repreſented. But ſtill as that motive is 
founded upon immediate moral ſentiment, it is, 
in ſome degree, liable to the imperfections al- 
ready mentioned; and as ſuch ſentiment is often 
unequal, and inconſtant, we ſhall ſcarcely be able 
from hence to eſtabliſh ſuch an obligation to ju- 
ſtice, as will ſupport it in all cafes, and under 


all temptations ; and yet ſuch an obligation, the 


idea of a perfect ſociety, neceſlarily requires. 
W muſt therefore carry our thoughts ſtill high- 
er, and conſider juſtice as the law of our Creator, a 
taw neceſſary to the public good. It is true, an 
exact obedience to this law may often expoſe us to 
great inconveniencies, but ſubmiſſion is ſtill our du- 
ty, and ſelf-· love muſt give place to the greater good 
of the whole, which is an object more agreeable 
to the Deity, than any particular intereſt of ours. 
Tuk authority of the ſupreme Creator muſt in 
ulelf appear of ſufficient force fully to ſecure the 
obligation 
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obligation of juſtice. Or, if men ſhould be dit 
poſed even to contemn that, they muſt have good 


reaſon to apprehend the juſt effects of the divine 
vengeance. 


Diſcite juſlitiam moniti, et non teninere diwvos, 


I cannot avoid tranſcribing a paſſage from Ci- 
cero de legibus, where this motive to juilice is ſet 
in a ſtrong light. | 

How many things (ſays that great philoſopher) 
are confirmed by an oath, how ſacred are thoſe 
treaties which are ratified by religion; and how 
many men are with-held from wickedneſs, by the 
apprehenſion of divine vengeance ? How perfect 
and inviolate muſt that ſociety be, which is main- 
tained by the authority of the gods, the witneſſes, 
and judges of our conduct.” 

IT is the divine authority which only can ſup- 
port juſtice in all caſes. This is an object which 
has an univerſal influence, it immediately ſtrikes 
the mind with an awe, and equally extends to all 
mankind. 

IT gives full authority to conſcience, and con- 
firms its empire over the conduct. In fine it is 
the ſenſe of a God, as the lover, friend, and pa- 
tron of juſtice, that ranges true ſelf-· love on its 
fide, and aſſures it of a final triumph. It is this 
alone, that can be a ſufficient match againſt all 
oppoſing paſſions, that can ſuſtain juſtice in the 
ſevereſt trial, and ſupport it with the certain hopes 
of victory at laſt. | 

Axp thus only is the obligation to juſtice ren- 
dered firm, uniform, and compleat, 
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Ir is to be regreted that we have loſt a dialogue 
of Cicero's concerning juſtice. Lactantius in his 
treatiſe of that ſubject, has preſerved a few frag- 
ments of it. 

Fus ius, in the perſon of Carneades, endeavours 
to ſubvert juſtice, and Cicero ſupports it in the 
perſon of Lælius. 

Fur1vs, in order to gain his point, introduces 
ſelf love, and ſets it ia full oppoſition to the pur- 
view of juſtice, in order to prove that virtue to be 
but mere folly. 

Ir, ſays he, in a ſliipwreck, one man ſhould be 
making his way to ſhore upon a plank, and he 
ſhould come up with another ſtronger than he, 
but juſt ready to fink, whether ſhould the ſtrong 
man ſeize the plank to ſave himſelf, and 
let the other periſh? If he be wiſe, he 
will do it; but he will be unjuſt: if he be 
juſt, he will not do it; but he will be a fool. 
In this, and other examples of the like nature, 


there mentioned, Cicero and Furius are agreed in 
their notion of juſtice : and they muſt be fo, 


unteſs we make force or private intereſt the mea- 
ſure of it. In theſe caſes, Cicero ſeems to be 
much gravelled to maintain the cauſe of ju- 
ſtice upon common topics: he is therefore obli- 
ged to carry his thoughts higher; a juſt man, 
ſays he, conſiders his bleſſings as divine, bona ſua 
divina judicat. 

LacTtanTivs takes up the argument, and en- 
deavours to maintain the cauſe of juſtice, in the 
following manner. 
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He conſiders equity as the meaſure of it. By 
equity he means that idea or ſentiment which 
ariſes from this conſideration, that men are pla- 
ced in the world by God, in a natural tate cf 
equality; and ſhould therefore be treated as up- 
on equal terms. LaQantius, in order to fecure 
this rule of equity, and to preſerve it from the 
violation of ſelf-love, ſuperadds piety as the juſt 
and proper motive to gain this happy effect: 
and thereby he ſufficiently vindicates the obſer- 
ſ vance of juſtice from the imputation of folly. 
He illuſtrates the force of this principle from the 
practice of the Chriſtians, 

He gives a very moving and pathetic de- 
ſcription of the ſufferings to which they were uni- 
verſally expoſed, which nothing could exceed 
but that invincible patience which aſtoniſhed their 
perſecutors. For this, ſays he, the Heathens 
think us the arranteſt fools in nature, when we 
might avoid all theſe torments, by taking a little 
Incenſe betwixt our fingers, and throwing it into 
the fire. But he juſtifies their conduct, from 
conſiderations of piety, and the regards we ſtand 
in to God. Shall the Heathens, ſays he, praiſe 
to the ſkies thoſe who were willing to loſe their 
life for a friend, and muſt we be thought fools, 
if we are ready to loſe ours for our God? A 
ſlave, he adds, who deſerts his maſter, a ſon who 
abandons his father, are by men deemed infa- 
mous, and deſerving of the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
And could we be guiltleſs, if we ſhould deſert 
65 God who is our parent and our maſter in a much 
| ſuperior ſenſe ? 
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Tu us, religion appears to be the firmeſt 
guard of juſtice, and able to ſupport it in the ſe- 
vereſt trials. 

Tur dignity of juſtice ſeems to ariſe chiefly 
rom this conſideration that it ſubjects ſelf- intereſt 
to the public good. Hence that applauſe which 
is beſtowed upon the heroes of antiquity, Hercu- 
les, Codrus, Regulus, the Decii, and other great 
men, who by {crving their country at the expence 
of every thing dear to themſelves, have tranſmit- 
ted their names to poſterity with immortal ho- 
nour. But ſuch noble atchievements of juſtice 
can never be reconciled to the councils of wiſ- 
dom, without the mediation of religion. The 
religious principle muſt be ſuppoſed to enter into 
the motive, in ſome degree or other, otherwiſe 
it muſt be accounted downright enthuſiaſm ; 
which, as it is deſtitute of a ſolid foundation, muſt 
languiſh, and die away, before a cool and deli- 
berate reflexion. | 
From the ſlighteſt review of theſe ſhort ob- 


obligation of juſtice, it will appear, that our du- 
ty and our intereſt muſt influence us to the pra- 
ctice of it. 


which is conſtituted by particular paſfions. It is 
a diſtinct principle of our nature, capable of the 
higheſt improvement from a nobler, tho* more 
remote, view of public good, and it is often 
oppoſed by the former intereſt. 
IT is not merely the reſult of humanity ; for 
that could nct ſufficiently diſtinguiſh its nature, 


nor 


ſervations made upon the nature and force of the 


 JvsTICE is not founded upon that intereſt - 
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nor ſupport it in oppoſition to contrary paſli- 
ons. 
Ir is a peculiar tye neceſſary to connect the 
parts of the fecial ſyſtem, and to produce the 
| greateſt good upon the whole: and, viewed in 
| this light, it muſt not only excite the moſt agree- 
;, able and elevating ſentiments, but muſt alſo appear 
| to be the will of the Deity who plans the general 
good; and, in this reſpet, we ought ever to 
comply with it, and muſt certainly find our own 
account in ſo doing. 
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HE general good may juſtly be conſidered 

as the ultimate end and object of ſocial vir- 
tue; as the chief province of this laſt is to purſue 
all thoſe means that may be moſt neceſlary and 
uſeful to attain ſuch an excellent end. The ge- 
neral good is an object as fixed and determined in 
the nature of things, at leaſt in many material re- 
ſpects, as it is certain we ſtand in need of air to 
breathe in, and of food to ſupport our lives : 
and therefore virtue, which has a neceſſary rela- 
tion to this, muſt be equally fixed and determined 
too. 'The notion of general good and utility 
ſeems to differ, as the end and the means ; but, 
as in that reſpect, they are alſo intimately con- 
neQed, it is perhaps not neceſſary always to at- 
tend to this diſtinction. 

A ſenſe of public good is a moral tye which 
binds us to the purſuit of that object as a proper 
and agreeable end. The ſenſe of public good is, 
however, not an immediate or innate ſpring of 
virtue, but the more diſtant effect of an attentive 
and deliberate reflexion. Virtue begins with par- 
ticular acts, and for that purpoſe, is influenced 
by particular ſentiments, Juſtice, for example, 
leads one man to ſhow certain regards to another, 
| and 


< 
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and there is a ſtrong and particular ſentiment or 
ſenſe of juſtice, which recommends ſuch conduct. 
A proper reflexion will further ſhow, that ſuch 
conduct is not only good betwixt one man and 
another, but alſo neceſſary to render men uſeful 
members of ſociety, whereby a greater and more 
general good may be attained. Thus a ſenſe of 
public good is more remote; but, when brought 
near by reflexion, it will appear of greater weight, 
and for that reaſon, ought to govern and regu- 
late our more immediate and particular ſenti- 
ments : at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed, 
that thoſe laſt ſentiments are truly a part of our 
nature ; and therefore, as ſuch, ought to enter in- 
to our complex idea of general good, and have a 
particular regard paid to them accordingly. It 
is unneceſſary to repeat here what has formerly 
been demonſtrated, that moral ſenſe, or ſenti- 
ment, whether more general or more particu- 
lar, is not ſufficient to ſecure the full obligation cf 
virtue, without enlarging our idea of ſociety, 
and ſtrengthening and ſupporting it with a pro- 
per ſenſe of the natural authority of a ſupreme 
cauſe, of a wiſe and intelligent governor. Thus, 
in a family, or more enlarged ſociety, the natural 
principles that tend to unite the members thereof, 
would never have a full effect, without the pro- 
per influence of that authority which is veſted in 
the parent, or chief magiſtrate, 

Wr have already endeavoured to ſhow how 
far our author has perverted the idea of common 
utility or public good, in accounting for the 
ſource and origin of juſtice. We ſhall juſt ob- 
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ſerve what he ſays with regard to benevolence, 
He makes utility to be the ſource of a conſider- 
able part of its merit, tho” not of it all. Let us 
here conſider friendſhip as a remarkable ſpecies 
of benevolence. That friendſhip is uſeful, or 
that it procures many external advantages, is, no 
doubt, true ; but then theſe advantages do not, in 
the leaſt, enter into the ſource of friendſhip ; nor 
do they conſtitute that mental ſatisfaction, that pe- 
culiar delight which naturally flows from it, and in 
which indeed its very eſſence conſiſts. 

Wr are willing to part with any thing to ob- 
lige a real friend; but we deſpiſe the man who 
profeſſes friendſhip, if, in the mean time, we are 
ſatisfied, that his only aim is to procure ſome ex- 
ternal favour or utility to himſelf. Cicero's ob- 
ſervations upon this ſubject muſt appear extremely 
juſt. Ui Bbeneficus, ff nemo alterins cauſa benefa - 
cit ? ubi illa ſana amicitia, fi non ipſe amicus per 
fe amatur, toto pectore, ut dicitur ? qui etiam deſe- 
rendus et abjiciendus eft, deſperatis emolumentis ac 
fructibus, quo quid poteſt dici immanins ? 

CHASTITY 1s another virtue which our author 
ſeems much diſpleaſed with, and without conſi- 
dering whether it is founded upon an eſſential 
ſentiment, and is truly a proper part of our 
nature ; becauſe it does not correſpond to his ima- 
ginary notions of utility, he therefore thinks fit 
entirely to diſmiſs it. 

Tux delicacy of the ſubje& will not permit 
us to enter into ſuch a particular diſcuſlion of &, 
as minutely to point out the natural influence of 
this virtue upon the comfort and happineſs of ſo- 
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cicty, and the direct tendency of the oppoſite vice 
to introduce a great part of thoſe miſeries which 
diſtreſs mankind. But a little reflexion upon ſuch 
conſiderations as may occaſionally fall in our way, 
with a common attention to what really paſſes in 
the world, may be ſufficient to afford us full con- 
viction with regard to this matter. 
Arx preſent it is our chief deſign, to confider 
how far chaſtity is a natural virtue, and a ſenſe of 
it is wrought into the inward frame of our conſtitu- 
tion, eſpecially as it regards the female ſex; in 
which light alone our author is pleaſed to conſider 
it. But before we proceed to this, it will be pro- 
per to ſtate his opinion concerning this virtue. 
_ Hs» takes notice of chaſtity, p. 66. and conſi- 
ders it as a female virtue ; but then he affirms 
that it is only a virtue belonging to a married 
woman, becauſe, ſays he, it ariſes ſolely 
« from this conſideration of utility, that the long 
« and helpleſs infancy of man, requires the com- 
1c bination of both parents for the ſubſiſtence of 
* their young; and without ſuch utility, ſuch a 
« virtue would never have been thought of.“ 
THrvs young women, according to our author, 
have nothing to do with chaſtity, and virtue does 
by no means require them to regard it. Whether 
he contradicts himſelf in the note immediately ſub- 
joined, does not clearly appear ; but let it be ſup- 
poſed he does, he avers, at leaſt, that tho' women 
capable of having children,. ought to obſerve the 
rules of chaſtity ; yet, when pal! that date, they 
have nothing to do with them. And he plainly 
inſinuates, that, at ſuch an age, to deem chaſtity 
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a virtue, is the reſult of an irregular imagination, 
and that it diſcovers a real want of true judgment. 
However, he gives this ſeaſonable caution to his 
elderly practitioners, that they manage their in- 
trigues with ſecreſy and diſcretion, left their ex- 
ample ſhould prove enſnaring to the younger 
ſort. Tho' he has in this manner circumſcribed 


_ Chaſtity, yet he is not long ſatisfied with this opi- 


nion; for afterwards, p. 247. he ſubverts it alto- 
gether, and, upon pretence of preferring what he 
calls the agreeable to the uſeful, would remove e- 
very reſtraint of a free commerce betwixt the ſexes : 
and adds, Inſtances of licence daily multiplying, 
«« will weaken the ſcandal with the one ſex, and 
% teach the other, by degrees, to adopt the fa- 
« mous maxim of La Fontaine with regard to fe- 
«« male infidelity, That if one knows it, it is but 
* a ſmall matter; if one knows it not, it is no- 
„ thing.” Thus (our author having eſtabliſhed. 
two ſources of virtue, the uſeful and the agree- 
able) he here, upon pretence of the agreeable, 
ſupports infidelity to the marriage-bed, or, in 
common language, adultery, in oppoſition to two 
virtues united, both founded, by his own admiſ- 

hon, upon the uſeful, vig. juſtice and chaſtity. 
Tis eaſy to ſee how far this notion may lead us; 
and that, from the idea of the agreeable, a man 
may deſire, and, if he ſafely can, endeavour to 
poſſe ſs his neighbour's eſtate, as well as his wife ; 
and perhaps the laſt may be more agreeable to 

the greateſt part of men, than the firlt. 

THERE appears no need of much argument to 
refute theſe abſurdities. We ſhall therefore but 
ſhortly 
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ſhortly conſider, how far chaſtity is founded in na- 


ture, and is really a part of the human frame, e- 


ſpecially as it regards the female ſex. 

Love between the ſexes, is a natural paſſion 
deeply rooted in the human heart, for a very im- 
portant end, At the ſame time, it is not, as in 0- 
ther animals, limited and reſtrained by that end ; 
its influence goes a great deal further. And ſuch 
often is its impetuoſity, that it is apt to hurry us 
into very irregular and pernicious exceſſes, It 
muſt then be happy for us, if we can find a prin- 
ciple in our nature calculated to check the irregu- 
larities, and prevent the diſorders of this paſſion, 
Such a principle is chaſtity; a virtue whoſe na- 
ture and province it is, ſo to regulate and govern 
the paſſion of love, as to ſecure to us its real bleſ- 
ſings, and prevent its hurtful, and frequently fatal 
effects. This is, no doubt, a province of the ut- 
moſt importance to us; yet we muſt examine it 
with abundance of reſerve, and be contented with 
ſome general obſervations. 

THe ſmalleſt reflexion muſt make it evident, 
what wonderful art and contrivance Providence has 
diſcovered, to make an eminent diſtinction betwixt 


man and the inferior animals. Theſe have no, 


nice feelings in their nature at all; they are gui- 
ded by an immediate and unceremonial inſtin&, 


But with regard to man, 'tis beautiful to obſerve, 
that nature has placed the two ſexes, deſigned for 


the ſtricteit union, yet, in the mean time, at the 
greateſt diſtance from one other, and that by in- 


tervention of certain delicate and agreeable ſenſa- 
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tions, intimately wrought into the conſtitution of 
each. 

Tux one ſex is inſpired with awg and reſpect, 
a kind of veneration ariſing from the ſuppoſed 
virtue and dignity of the other; and theſe ſenti- 
ments forbid the raſh and unhallowed approach 
which beauty would ſeem to ſolicit. The other 
ſex maintain their diſtance, by a graceful mode- 
ſty, a decent pride, and inward conſciouſneſs of 
worth. 'Theſe ſentiments are as naturally, as ele- 
gantly, expreſſed by Milton: 


Greatneſi of mind, and nobleneſi their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 
And, 

| She heard me thus, and tho divinely brought, 
Tet innocence, and uirgin modefly, 
Her virtue; and the conſcience of her aworth 
That would be auc d, and not unſought, be won, 
Not obwious, not obtruſive, but retir'd, 
The more deſirable. 


THe tender impreflions are no doubt mutual, 
but it is the privilege of the one, to make an ho- 
nourable advance, and the beauty of the other, to 
make a decent defence. 

THz one approaches by all the * offices 
which a kind complacence can inſpire: if the o- 
ther yields, it is yet with a reluctant modeſty, and 
only in full confidence of a ſincere and permanent 
affection. And hence an union of hearts is form- 
ed upon the faith of an indiſſoluble friendſhip, 

ſweetened and refined by the ſoft endearments of 
a 
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a tender paſſion, Theſe are but imperfect ſketch- 
es of the inimitably beautiful and delicate move- 
ments of the mind, in the paſſion of love ; a paſ- 
fion which enters deep into the human conſtitu- 
tion, and makes a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory 
of mankind. | 

Wrar then does nature intend by thus array- 
ing the paſſion of love with all this profuſion of 
agreeable ſentiments ? Does ſhe only mean to re- 
commend a ſelfiſh and ſenſual gratification ? No, 
ſhe plainly points out to us reſpect, modeſty, mu- 
tual tenderneſs, conſtancy, and faith. And all 
this beautiful aſſemblage enters into the idea of 
chaſtity Nature ſeems to have taken particular 
care, that we ſhould not forget the reſemblance we 
bear to nobler ranks of beings, even whilſt we 
taſte thoſe corporeal pleaſures common to us with 
the brute creation. Nay, ſhe will not ſo much as 
allow the conſcions dignity, inſpired by ſo many 
moral graces, to excuſe the bluſhes ariſing from 
thoſe groſſer ſenſations. 

Tuus chaſtity plainly appears to be a common, 
as well as an important virtue, tho', no doubt, for 
reaſons needleſs to be mentioned, it is more eſſen- 
tial and ornamental to the female ſex. As chaſti- 
ty is thus ſtrongly rooted in nature, it is no lefs 
recommended by its happy influence, and agree- 
able effects. It reſpectively ſecures the peace, the 
faith, the friendſhip, and honour of either ſex, 
and all the ſweet interchanges of mutual love. 
Whereas the contrary vice mult reverſe this agree- 
able ſcene, nay, and often view with an unfeeling 
heart the wretchedneſs, infamy, and ruin of the 


perſon 
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perſon once beloved, and who repoſed too great 
truſt in the ſlippery faith of man. I cannot con- 
clude this ſubje& better than in my Lord Shaſtſ- 
bury's words. There can be no ſlavery, ſays 
« he, (ſpeaking of love), greater than-what is con- 
s ſequent to the dominion and rule of this paſſion. 
« Of all other it is the leaſt manageable by favour 
or conceſſion, and aſſumes the moſt from privi- 
lege and indulgence. What it coſts us in the 
* modeſty and ingenuity of our natures, and in 
* the faith and honeſty of our characters, is as ea- 
* fily apprehended by any one who will reflect. 
And it will from hence appear, that there is no 
% paſſion, which, in its extravagance and excels, 
more neceſlarily occaſions diſorder, and unhap- 
% pineſs.” 

Tno' it may indeed appear needleſs, yet we 
ſhall make a very few reflexions upon what ſeems 
to have been the ſenſe of mankind, eſpecially with 
regard to female chaſtity. This virtue has always 
been conſidered by the poets as an eſſential in- 
gredient in the purity and felicity of the golden 
age; and, when this happy period gave way to 
the prevailing corruption of manners, they have 
ſill regarded chaſlity as an attendant on the inno- 
cence of a rural life. Thus Virgil enumerates it 
among the bleſſings of that calm and peaceful 
ſtate ; | 


Caſta pudicitiam ſervat domus. 


Tis certain, that all nations of the world have 
had a particular regard to this virtue, and ever 
have annexed infamy and reproach to the oppoſite 

: vice. 
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vice. Hence there was a common law among the 
Greeks, that no whore ſhould borrow her name 
from any of their ſacred games. Infamy indeed 
ſeems to be fo eſſential to the idea annexed to 
this word, that we will ſcarce allow the bittereſt 
repentance to wipe it off. 

Bor, not to launch out too far, we ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves to the regards ſhown to this virtue 
by the Romans, who may be conſidered as the 
beſt models. We are told, (a thing hardly cre- 
dible), that, for upwards of five hundred years, 
there was no inſtance of a divorce among that 
people. Nay, the antient Romans were ſo nice 
in their ſentiments of chaſtity, that they regarded 
a woman, who entered into a ſecond marriage, 
in an unfavourable light; and were in uſe to ho- 
nour, with a crown of chaſtity, the matrons who 
refuſed to do ſo, as Valerius Maximus informs 
us. 
Uyon chaſtity they ſeem to have reſted the per- 
petuity of their ſtate; and the preſervation of the ſa- 
cred fire which was the emblem of this virtue, they 
truſted to the particular care of a certain number of 
ſpotleſs virgins. Thoſe ſacred veſtals enjoyed di- 
ſtinguiſhed privileges. But, if they forfeited their 
virtue, 'tis well known with what ſeverity the 
crime was expiated. Chaſtity makes a great fi- 
gure in the Roman hiſtory, and gave occaſion to 
the moſt remarkable revolutions of that ſtate. 
The Romans ſubmitted, with incredible patiencg, 
to the tyrannical government of the Tarquins. 
But a ſenſe of violated chaſtity rouſed, all at 
once, that ſpirit, which a thouſand other acts of 

oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion could not awake. And the vengeance, 
provoked by the diſhonour done to Lucretia, 
laid the foundation of the greateſt commonwealth 
on earth. . 

Tu Romans again fell under oppreſſion, and 
the cruelty of the Decemvirs became unſupport- 
able to the people, but all their ſufferings could 
not force them upon the means of redreſs. It was 
an attempt upon the honour of a young Plebeian 
maid which alone could effect this, and reſtore li- 
berty to Rome. Had this been a common wrong, 
Appius might have accompliſhed it as he did a 
thouſand others. But it muſt appear an injury 
deeply accented, and directed againſt the moſt 
quick and ſenſible part of nature, which could make 
a fond father plunge his dagger in the boſom of his 
beloved, his innocent and lovely child; and could 
make all Rome take part in a quarrel which their 
own grievances, their own utility, could not en- 
gage them in. | 
Sven a powerful energy has chaſtity upon the 
human heart : and ſure this was not peculiar to 
the Romans, but is natural to all mankind. Every 
father, every brother, will find the like reſent- 
ments riſe in his breaſt from ſuch wrongs ; and 
few injuries are more cruelly revenged. Nay, 
we ſhall find, that paſſion, intereſt and honour 
are not able to pervert thoſe natural ſentiments, 
The diſſolute themſelves are forced to give teſti- 
mony to the native excellence of chaſtity. It 
does not ſurpriſe us, if a ſevere Juvenal laſhes, 
with the utmoſt indignation, the unchaſt manners 
of the age; and treats even vice itſelf perhaps 

with 
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with too little delicacy. But we ſhall find men of 
pleaſure, even a Salluſt and a Horace do the 
ſame thing. The former was notoriouſly diſſo- 
lute in his manners, and yet there is no one 
makes juſter reflexions upon the low account to 
be made of corporeal pleaſures, or more ma- 
gnifies the ſuperior ſatisfactions of the mind. 
Horace was a ſlave to an irregular paſſion; and 
yet, in his ſober hours, he gives a fecling de- 
ſcription of the bad effects of that paſſion ; which, 
ſays he, firſt diforders and pollutes private fami- 
lies; and thence ſpreads its baneful contagion 
through the whole people. He ſeverely animad- 
verts upon the corruptions of his own age, and 
makes a juſt encomium upon the chaſte and ſo- 
ber manners of the antient Romans, by which 
they were formed for the nobleſt atchievements : 

of this we have a remarkable proof in the ſixth 
ode of his third book. 

By this time, it muſt appear evident, that 
chaſtity is a virtue ſtrongly founded in the human 
conſtitution, *Tis true, the one ſex has ſome 
pretence to inſiſt upon a leſſer obligation to this 
virtue. But then, if the other could be perſuaded 
univerſally to preſerve it inviolate, the privilege 
ours might boaſt of, would reſolve into an empty 


name. 


HIT HER TO we have conſidered chaſtity in ge- 
neral, without any relation to the marriage-vow ; 
but, as our author would endeavour to deſtroy it, 
even in this reſpect, it may be proper to add a 
few obſervations more to explode this extraordi- 

nary opinion, 


MARRIAGE 
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MARRIAGE is certainly an original inſtitution, 
It is a natural bond of love and conſtant friendſhip, 
whereby the comforts of life are multiplied, and 
its cares are divided. Nihil tam humanum eſt, 
quam fortuitis caſibus, mulieris maritum, uxorem vi- 
ri participem efſe, as Ulpian elegantly expreſſes it. 
This union is the ſource of families, the genuine 
and kind nurſe of ſociety. It eſtabliſhes a natu- 
ral government, the end of which is the care and 
© education of children. Each parent has a pecu- 
liar taſk in this economy : and their concern 
muſt be, not merely to protect and ſupport the 
perſons of their children, but chiefly to regulate 
their paſſions, and form their minds in ſuch man- 
ner as to make them uſeful and valuable mem- 
bers of ſociety. The whole adminiſtration is 
ſweetened, and rendered agreeable by conjugal 
and parental love: and from the due execution 
of it, all the ſtreams of domeſtic and ſocial hap- 
pineſs flow. The ſmalleſt reflexion upon this 
faint delineation of the marriage-ſtate, muſt con- 
vince us, that fidelity to the nuptial vow, is a vir- 
tue of the utmoſt importance. Upon the obſer- 
vance of it depends the order, ſecurity, peace, 
and comfort of families; from whence alſo the 
more extenſive bleſſings of ſociety derive their 
ſource. But the violation of it, in place of that 
friendſhip which is the greateſt bleſſing on earth, 
produces domeſtic broils, inteſtine diſorder, and 
the negle& of thoſe dear pledges who demand 
the cordial and joint aid of both parents; which 
neglect muſt widely diffuſe its fatal effects through 


human ſociety. Nay, the violation of the mar- 


riage- 
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riage-covenant is apt to provoke the moſt cruel 
jealouſy and fevere revenge : ſo that the blood of 
thouſands, and the overthrow of ſtates have not 
ſatiated the vengeance inflamed by this one crime. 
Is not, then, infidelity to the marriage-bed a 
vice? if it is not, ſurely nothing elſe can be 
ſuch. Adultery has indeed been juſtly conſider- 
ed as a moſt enormous crime by all mankind, 
The puniſhment of it antiently among the orien- 
tal nations, was ſtoning to death, This appears 
from the Jewiſh law; and from what Homer 
makes Hector ſay to his brother Paris, that, if he 
had got what he deſerved, he had long ago been 
ſtoned to death. | 
Var1ovs and ſevere were the puniſhments in- 
figed on it by the laws of the ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece ; ſome of them ſo ſhameful and infamous 
25 can ſcarce be mentioned with decency. When 
the Lepreates, ſays lian, detect an adulterer, 
they lead him- bound through their city, for three 
ſeveral days, and account him infamous for ever 
thereafter. An adultereſs they oblige to ſtand at 
the market-place, for eleven days, having no 
other covering than a thin tranſparent garment, 
without a girdle : and thus they make her infamy 
compleat. 0 
'T'15 true, at Sparta, for a long time, they had 
no law againſt adultery : but the reaſon of this 
we learn from the following paſſage of Plutarch, 
* Geraclus, ſays he, a primitive Spartan, be— 
ing aſked by a ſtranger, what puniſhᷣment their 
* law had appointed for adulterers? replied, 
there were no adulterers- in his country: but re- 
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* turned the ſtranger, ſuppoſe there were one, 
and the crime were proved againſt him, how 
* would you puniſh him? He anſwered, that 


the offender mult pay to the plaintiff a bull 


with a neck ſo long, as that he might reach over 
tb the mountain Taygetus, and drink of the river 

«« Eurotas, that runs on the other ſide. The 
man, ſurpriſed at this, ſaid, why? 'tis impoſ- 
* ſible to find ſuch a bull. Geraclus, ſmilingly 
© replied, tis juſt as poſſible to find an adulter- 
er at Sparta.” The caſe ſeems to have been 


the ſame with the Romans; for a long time adul- 


tery was ſcarce known among them. Tis true, 
when luxury had unſtrung all their priſtine virtue, 
and introduced a total diſſolution of manners, 
adultery became a very faſhionable and polite 
vice. It was not, however, the leſs pernicious ; 
for, as Livy obſerves of the Romans of his 
time, their vices were become an unſupporable 
burden to themſelves ; and yet, at the ſame time, 
they could not ſubmit to their proper remedies, 
AvugGusTus CESAR, a prince of great pru- 
dence, thought it neceſſary to make the reforma- 
tion of manners an object of his principal atten- 
tion. He made many wiſe laws to reſtore the 
credit of chaſtity, and diſcourage the contrary 
vice. Baniſhment was the pain he inflict- 
ed upon adultery ; which, in after. times, was 
made a capital crime. To Auguſtus's wiſe regu. 
lations, Horace alludes in the following verſes : 


Null; pelluitur cafla domus ftupris ; 
Mos et lex, maculoſum edomuit nefas. 
Laudantur 
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| Laudantur ſimili prole puerperæ, 


Culpam pama premit comes. 


Ci xo places adultery amongſt thoſe atroci- 
ous crimes, whoſe natural and manifeſt turpitude, 
no conſent or authority could remove. Nay, the 
crime of adultery appeared ſo odious and unnatu- 
ral, that the Roman law indulged private ven- 
geance to the father in certain circumſtances ; 
and ſometimes to the huſband. 

THresE curſory obſervations appear more than 
ſufficient to refute the infamous maxim of La Fon- 
taine. quoted by our author. That © female infide- 
&« lity, or adultery, if known, is a ſmall matter; 
« if not known, is nothing at all.” A maxim 
which can only be built upon ſuch diſſolute prin- 
ciples as will equally juſtify every thing, the 
moſt obſcene, the moſt unnatural and ſhocking 
that can be imagined. . 

Wr ſhall conclude this ſubject by quoting a 
paſſage from a late celebrated writer of morality ; 
where the reflexions will appear to be juſt and 
natural, and to carry their own evidence along 
with them. 

« THERE is na enjoyment of external plea- 
« ſure, ſays Mr. Huzchinſon, which has more im- 


a poſed upon men of late, by ſome confuſed 


„ ſpgcies of morality, than gallantry. The ſen- 
« ſible pleaſures alone muſt, by all men who have 
the leaſt reflexion, be eſteemed at a very low 
« rate : but the defires of this kind (as they were 
ce by nature intended to found the moſt conſtant 
2 uninterrupted friendſhips, and to introduce the 
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moſt venerable and lovely relations by marriages 
„and families) ariſe in our hearts, attended with 
** ſome of the ſweeteſt affections, with a diſin- 
*f tereſted love and tenderneſs, with a moſt gen- 
*« tle and obliging deportment, with ſomething 
great and heroic in our temper. The wretch, 
* who riſes no higher, in this paſſion, than the 
% mean ſenſual gratification, is abhorred by eve- 
« ry one. But thoſe ſublimer ſenſations and paſ- 
* ſions do often ſo fill the imaginations of the 
** amorous, that they are unawares led into the 
* moſt contemptible and cruel conduct which can 
be imagined. When, for ſome trifling tranſi- 
* tory ſenſations, which they might have inno- 
«* cently enjoyed, along with the higheſt moral 
« pleaſures, in marriage, they- expoſe the very 
«« perſon they love and-admire to the deepeſt in- 
« famy and ſorrow, to the contempt of the world, 
« to perpetual confuſion, remorſe: and anguiſh ; 
* or, to what is worſe, an inſenſibility of all 
* honour and ſhame, virtue or vice, good or evil; 
* to be the ſcorn and averſion of the world: 
“and all this, coloured over with the gay notions 
* of pleaſantry, genteelneſs, politeneſs, courage, 
high enjoyment of life. | 
« WovurD men allow themſelves a little time 
* to reflect on the whole effect of ſuch ca- 
« pricious purſuits, the anguiſh and diſtraction 
of mind which theſe ſallies of pleaſure give to 
„ huſbands, fathers, brothers; would they con- 
„ ſider, how they themſelves would reſent ſuch 
« treatment of a wife, a child, a ſiſter; how 
much deeper ſuch diſtreſſes are than thoſe tri- 
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« fling loſſes or damages, for which we think it \ 
« juſt to bring the authors of them to the gal- 
% lows; ſure, none but a thorough villain could 1% 
« either practiſe, or approve, the one more than : k 
ce the other.“ ? 
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Reſlerions upon Mr. Home's ſcheme in 


general. 


W HEN we conſider with any degree of at- 


tention the preſent imperfection of the hu- 
man mind, and the diſorder which manifeſtly pre- 
vails in the paſſions: when we further reflect up- 
on the complex and extenſive nature of virtue, 
which regulates our conduct in the various rela- 
tions we ſtand in to other beings, in the competi- 
tions of ſuch relations, and the numberleſs accidents 
that may change and vary their poſition. When 
we join together all theſe circumſtances, tis no 
wonder if we are often at a loſs to know our pro- 
per duty, and if, in many caſes, the diſtinctions 
betwixt right and wrong appear very impercepti- 
ble. It ſeems to have been from reflexions of 
this kind, that Plato in his zd Alcibiades affirms, 
that we ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of ſome ſu- 
perior being, to remove the miſt that obſcures our 
mind, and to furniſh us with the proper means to 
diſtinguiſh between good and evil, and teach us 
how to act in a right manner, both with regard to 
God and man. Tho' theſe difficulties muſt, no 
doubt, be acknowledged, yet we have already 
ſhown, that the great lines of duty are, far the moſt 


part, clearly diſcoverable, if we will be at any 


reaſonable 
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reaſonable pains to inveſtigate them. And, where 
the difference betwixt right and wrong is render- 
ed obſcure, either by their near approach to the 
common boundary of both, or from ſome other 
peculiar, and complicated circumſtances ; yet, in 
ſuch caſes, an honeſt intention will, in a good 
meaſure, excuſe a miſtake in judgment, and, for 
the moſt part, prevent any palpable bad conſe- 
quences of ſuch miſtake. 

Ou author's profeſſed deſign appears to be, to 
clear up the principles of morals, and place them 
in ſuch a new and ſtrong point of light, as to ren- 
der it more eaſy in particular caſes, to diſcover the 
real difference betwixt right and wrong, and there- 
by to promote, and facilitate, the univerſal practice 
of virtue. But when the manner, in which he 
has executed this laudable deſign, is conſidered, 
we muſt be under a ſtrong temptation to think, 
that he has on the contrary exerted all the force of 
his genius, applied the whole edge of that ſubtilty 
and acuteneſs, in which he excells, to extenuate, 
and render as imperceptible as poſſible, the diffe- 
rence betwixt virtue and vice, nay, to confound 
both in one undiſtinguiſhable chaos. *Tis howe- 
ver equitable to preſume, that the too great refine- 
ment, and ſubtilty of his ideas, have carried him 
unwittingly not a little out of a juſt ſituation, 
whereby he muſt have obſerved the ſeveral objects 
of moral truth in an undue light, and at improper 
diſtances, and been thereby miſled into wrong con- 
cluſions. How far the obſervation juſt now made 
upon the author's execution of his projected pur- 
poſe, is juſt, may partly appear from what has al- 

ready 
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ready been ſaid, and will ftill be diſcovered in a 
ſtronger light, when we ſhall continue to follow 
him through ſome further particulars of his plan. 

Berore we proceed to take notice of the au- 
thor's peculiar notion of virtue, it may be of uſe 
to obſerve in. general, that into whatever principle 
we reſolve virtue, that principle will appear ſtrong- 
er, or weaker, according to the nature of the ob- 
ject to which it is applied, as it may likewiſe, in 
itſelf, admit of very different degrees of ſtrength: 
for example, ſhould we reſolve virtue into the ſole 
principle of benevolence, that principle in its own 
nature may be either weaker, 'or ſtronger, or, in 
its exerciſe, may admit of various degrees of 
ſtrength, according to the different nature of the 
objects which excite its influences. It muſt be a 
neceſſary conſequence of this obſervation, that, in 
many caſes, virtue or vice may approach fo near 
the common boundary, that it may be difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them. And tho” we ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh them, the one will not appear to have great 
beauty, nor the other great deformity. But if 
from this we ſhould proceed to infer, that there is 
no eſſential difference betwixt virtue and vice, ſuch 
mference would be equally falſe and danger- 
ous. The truth of this laſt propoſition will per- 
haps be beſt illuſtrated by the conſideration of ſi- 
milar caſes. Light and darkneſs, pleaſure and 
pain, happineſs and miſery may ſeverally be ſup- 
poſed to approach ſo near one another, as that it 
may be very difficult to diſtinguiſh them, and the 
real difference will be very inconſiderable. Tis 
however evident, that this can never be a reaſon 
for 
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for confounding thoſe things, ſo manifeſtly different 
and oppoſite in their natures. The caſe muſt be 
the ſame with regard to virtue, it ſtands in equal 
oppoſition to vice, how near ſoever it may approach 
unto it in particular caſes. 

THERE is one piece of ſophiſtry that appears 
to run thro' the whole of our author's reaſoning ; 
that when he aſſumes what he ſuppoſes to be the 
proper principle of virtue, he illuſtrates this, by 
condeſcending on thoſe qualities which he ac- 
counts virtuous, and inſenſibly carries the mind 
from qualities truly noble and excellent, ' till it is 
led, by many intermediate ſteps, to qualities whoſe 
| value is ſcarcely at all perceivable ; and whilſt he 
reſolves them all into a ſentiment of the ſame 


kind, we are apt to confound them, and are in 


danger of eſtimating at an equal rate, things in 
their nature extremely different ; at leaſt this is a 
danger which we are not ſufficiently guarded a- 
gainſt. 

Bur this is not the moſt eſſential error which 
our author has fallen into : he has miſunderſtood 
the proper nature of virtue, and, procecding up- 
on a fundamental miſtake, has been led into a 
thouſand abſurdities. His notion of virtue is, that 
it is the poſſeſſion of ſuch qualities as are uſeful 
or agreeable to ourſelves or others. The nature, 


the merit of virtue, he places in its utility, as he 


reſolves that into a common ſentiment of huma- 
nity : humanity, I mean, in the obſerver; for 
molt of thoſe qualities placed by him among the 
virtues, are very different from humanity, and e- 
ven many of them, as will by and by appear, do 
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not ſo much as belong to the ſoul. That virtue 
is recommended chiefly by its utility, we muſt 
with our author agree. But it is neceſſary to add 
further, that the utility of virtue is of a peculiar 
kind, it has ſomething in its nature that gives it 
a ſuperior excellence, and eſſentially diſtinguiſhes 
it from the common idea of utility. Tho' we 


were not able to point out this quality of virtue, 


from which its peculiar excellence ariſes ; yet the 
general conſent of mankind, even of the vicious 
in their ſober hours, muſt be a ſufficient proof that 
ſuch a quality is real, becauſe ſuch confent muſt 
be founded upon ſome natural ſentiment which 
the idea of virtue immediately touches. But 
there appears no difficulty to point out this pro- 
perty of virtue, which is the ſource of its peculiar 
beauty and excellence. We have already ſhown, 
that an intention to do good, is effentially included 
in the notion of virtue. This intention is founded 
in original ſentiment and affection, and capable of 
the greateſt improvement by means of proper rea- 
ſoning and reflexion, and'of being thereby render- 
ed a ſtrong and habitual principle of action. Let 
us then ſuppoſe a man of this character, one who 
has an habitual inclination and intention to do 
good, and even to ſubject his own private gratifi- 
cations to the more general good of others, who has 


been at pains to render this diſpoſition a firm and 


uniform principle of conduct. How lovely is 
ſuch a character, what a benign aſpect does it bear 
to ſociety. It is an original, active and natural 
fource of bleſſings, which are thence derived to 
mankind in bounteous and delightful ſtreams. 
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WHAT is our author's man of virtue, in compa- 
riſon of ſuch a character? he may be wiſe, learned, 
brave, witty, chearful, handſome, cleanly, rich, 
and great. He may poſleſs all theſe qualities, 
and a thouſand more of the ſame kind, and yet be 
without virtue, For let us ſuppoſe, that he has 
no habitual purpoſe or intention to do good to 
others, but that his own ſenſual and ſelfiſh gratifi- 
cation is the ſole ſtudy and care of his life: in 
what a mean and inglorious light muſt he appear? 
at beſt he can be conſidered but as an uſeleſs and 
unworthy member of ſociety. But let us further 
ſuppoſe, that he has an habitual inclination to do 
ill, and takes delight in miſchief, or, which is not 
much better, that he prefers the leaſt ſelfiſh plea- 
ſure to any greater degree of public good, in this 
caſe he muſt be regarded as the greateſt nuſance 
and pelt of ſociety, and the more dangerous, the 
greater his qualities and abilities are; and man- 
kind will find it their intereſt, and the beſt juſtice 
they can do to themſelves, to get rid of him as 
ſoon as they can. 

ALL thoſe qualities, accounted virtuous by our 
author in reſpect of their utility, are indeed uſe- 
ful: but in what ſenſe ? in this only, that they 
are capable of being put to a good uſe ; but they 
may be alſo put to a bad one. 

Now what is it that determines betwixt theſe 
different and contrary effects, and gives the pre- 
ference to the firſt? Tis virtue, or the virtuous 
diſpoſition above noticed. 


"T's virtue, then, that claims the whole praiſe 
of 
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of the utility of thoſe qualities, and not the qua- 


lities themſelves. 

Lr us ſuppoſe a ſhip well built, her rudder, 
maſts, rigging and fails juſtly proportioned ; all 
theſe are uſeful, and render her fit for navigation. 


But their utility is plainly relative to the ſkill of 


the maſter or pilot, without which it would ſignify 


nothing at all: and when he has happily per- 


formed a long and difficult voyage, the praiſe 
of it properly belongs to him : and the commen- 


dations we beſtow upon the make of the ſhip itſelf, 


are plainly relative, and imply its fitneſs to ſerve 
the purpoſes of a proper navigator. The parallel 
is ſo plain and obvious, that it ſtands in need of 
no illuſtration. | . 

From what has been ſaid in general, our au- 
thor's whole ſcheme ſeems to be ſufficiently ſub- 
verted. But, to ſet this matter ſtill in a clearer 
light, it may be proper to condeſcend upon ſome 
of the particular virtues, of which he has given a 
very large catalogue. And 'tis hoped, a few in- 
ſtances may ſuffice for our preſent purpoſe, for it 
would be endleſs to run over them all. He indeed 
crouds into his aſſemblage of virtues, every en- 
duement of the mind, every quality of the body, 
and every external ornament, and advantage of 
fortune. With regard to the firſt, which ſeem to 
have the faireſt claim to the title of virtue, we 
ſhall ſingle out a few of them, as ſufficient for the 
illuſtration of our argument. And let theſe be 
genius, courage, prudence, and induſtry ; for with 
regard to benevolence, we have already particu- 
larly conſidered the nature of theſe affections. It 
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is to be obſerved in the firſt place, that virtue ſup- 
poſes the reality and exiſtence of thoſe, and other 
ſuch mental qualities, in ſome proper degree: for 
virtue is no other than the right application of ſuch 
qualities, and exerting them in ſuch manner as to 
attain the good end propoſed. If a man is there- 
fore entirely deſtitute of them, he can have no 


character at all, and muſt certainly be regarded in 
a very mean and contemptible light. 


Bur then, when we ſuppoſe the reality of theſe 


qualities, they do not immediately become virtues. 
A wicked and malicious nature may be ſuppoſed 
poſſeſſed of them all. He may have great know- 
ledge and capacity to deviſe ill, great prudence, or 
cunning rather, in diſcovering the means of ac- 
compliſhing it, and abundance of induſtry and re- 
ſolution in the uſe and application of thoſe means, 
And this is the very idea that we form of the devil 
himſelf: nay, we may ſuppoſe, that a perſon poſ- 
ſefled of the above qualities, may make a right 
application of them, and yet not deſerve the title 
of virtuous. For, if he is deſtitute of the good in- 
tention mentioned, if he acts from corrupt and 
ſelfiſh views, 'tis plain he dces good by accident, 
not by choice: his character cannot be depended 
upon, and whilſt we have the principle of his con- 
duct diſtinctly in view, it is impoſſible we can pro- 
nounce him virtuous. Theſe things are ſo clear, 
that our conviction is a neceſſary effect of the ſmal - 
leſt attention; they ſo invariably tally with the 
natural ſentiments of man, that they muſt inſtant- 
ly produce an univerſal aſſent, 
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To be remarkably deficient in any of the above 
qualities, muſt give pain, for the reaſon already 
mentioned; but, induſtriouſly to miſapply them, 
participates more of the poſitive nature of vice, 


and expoſes to juſter odium. 


W1spom is indeed an illuſtrious quality; but 


then it derives all its luſtre from the goodneſs of 
the end to which it is applied, or is at leaſt ſuppo- 


ſed to be applicable. 

Fol x, if conſidered as a total deprivation 
of wiſdom, is the object of our pity, or at moſt 
of our contempt. | Thus we may pity or deſpiſe 
an idiot, but would think it cruel to hurt him; 
whereas a viſlain, as ſuch we alſo hate, and 
would think it juſt to puniſh him. If we conſi- 
der folly as oppoſite to prudence, it participates 
of a moral nature; and a perſon who neglects 
the proper means which he might have uſed, 
we may not only deſpiſe, but think worthy of 
blame and puniſhment, tho' in a leſſer degree, 
than one of a dire& bad intention. 

IT is very poſſible, that a man may own, nay, 
even boaſt, of a bad action; and yet take it ill 
to be called a fool. But, however ſelf- love may 
influence the opinion we form of our own con- 
duct, it will not regulate the ſentiments of others. 
The reſt of mankind will put a real, criminal to 
death; at the ſame time that they defend a fool 
from any injury attempted to be done him as ſuch. 

Cova, as well as prudence, is of a mixed 


| nature; - It Ferie that fortitude and firmneſs of 


mind which *ariſes ſrom the natural ſtrength of 


; conſtitution: it alſo ſignifies that reſolution with 


which 


— 
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which we are inſpired by the conſideration of the 
goodneſs of an end. And it will readily be al- 
lowed, that one man may poſſeſs a greater de- 
gree of the firſt kind of courage than another; 
and yet, on many occaſions, be inferior to him 
with regard to the laſt. Cowardice mult there- 
fore fall under the ſame view, and be either an 
object of contempt, or blame. And, as we can- 
not certainly penetrate into the motives of mens 
actions, we commonly conjoin both ſentiments, 
and conſider cowardice as a vice; | 

Frs needleſs to purſue the argument into fur- 
ther particulars. The caſe plainly appears to be 
this; the mental qualities are neceſſary to the 
operations of virtue; and the more conſiderable 
theſe are, this laſt may be rendered the more il- 
luſtrious; but then it is to be noticed, on the other 
hand, that vice may alſo be the more aggrava- 
ted. Our author's capital miſtake, therefore, is, 
the confounding theſe qualities themſelves, with 
the proper uſe we make of them. And the miſ- 
take ſeems” plainly to ariſe from the praiſe we 


commonly beſtow upon the qualities themſelves, 


abſtractly confidered. But then 'tis evident, that, 

when theſe qualities are applied to real life, this 
praiſe muſt relate to the right uſe we make, or 
may be ſappoſed to make, of them. For nothing 
is more certain than this; that, if we make a 
bad uſe of thoſe qualities, they are denominated 
vicious. Now, how can the ſame qualities be 
both virtuous and vicious, ſimply conſidered in 
themſelves? Theſe epithets muſt certainly ariſe 
from the different refations they ſtand in to ſome» 


K 2 thing 
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thing elſe. Our author, then, falls into a groſs 
miſtake, in ſuppoſing, that the great abilities of 
Agathocles tended to his praiſe and honour ; 

when, at the ſame time, he employed all thoſe ' 
abilities in the cruel exerciſe of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. A perſon of ſmall enduements is not 

| capable of any great degree either of virtue or 

( vice. But one poſleſſed- of great abilities, is ca- 


| | 2 pable of a high degree of either, according as he 
uſes them. 

6 Wr are not always cables and exact in our 
[ language or thoughts,, and ſo we may ſometimes 
| commend a quality in a man, tho' miſapplied, 


| and therefore bad by having a tacit reference to 
Pm a right uſe. that might be made of ſuch quality. 
But, in philoſophical inquiries, thoſe inaccuracies 
may be very dangerous; eſpecially where prin- 
ciples are built upon them. 

Ous author would endeavour to ſupport his 
theory, from the authority of the antients, 
5 But the praiſes which theſe beſtow upon the qua- 
| lities of the mind are plainly to be accapmted, for 
; | in the manner we have done. 

| Ir we conſider Cicero's cardinal virtues, ju- 
ſtice will be allowed properly to be one; and ſo 
muſt temperance too, originally indeed a private 
virtue, but having alſo a neceſſary influence up- 
on the ſocial ones. We have ſhown, that pru- 
Cence and fortitude are of a mixed nature; but, if 
1 ' we cor.fader them as ſimple mental qualities, they 
| | are ſo immediately uſeful in the exerciſe of vir- 
tue, that they may receive that denomination 
7 | won great impropriety. It is, however, to be 
remembered, 
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remembered, that, if they are miſapplied, they 
will juffly be acccuiled) vicious. Cicero borrows 
his diſtribution of the virtues from Panetius the 
Stoic. Juvenal was of the ſame ſet. In his 
tenth ſatire, (the fineſt' perhaps that ever was 
wrote), he expoſes, with great ſpirit and juſtneſs 
of thought, the vanity of power, eloquence 
and ambition, fortitude and military glory, and 
other things which men are apt to ſet a high va- 
lae upon, when he conſiders them as not under 
the influence of virtue. The antients, to be ſure, 
can not be of any avail to our author, as their 
notions of virtue were diametrically oppofite to 
his. But it is needleſs to uſe any other authority 
to refute our author, than his own. Having 
embraced a falſe and unnatural hypothefis, ic 
was not to be expected he could be conſiſtent 
with himſelf. Accordingly he has contradicted, 
in ſtrong and direct terms, all the theory which 
he has here been eftabliſhing with ſo much cars. 
In p. 23. he expreſſes himſelf in the following man- 
ner; © Exalted capacity, undaunted courage, pro- 
«« ſperous ſucceſs; theſe may only expole a hero or 
« politician to the envy and .malignity.. of the pu- 
„ blic. But, as ſoon as the praiſes are added 
«© of humane and beneficent ; when inſtances are 
« diſplayed of lenity, denderneſs and friendſhip, 
« envy Jitielf is ſilent, or joins the general voice 
of applauſe and acclamation.“ Thus he plain- 
ly inſinuates, that the nobleſt qualities of the 
mind, even when attended with ſucceſs, yet if they 
are not influenced by virtue or right intention, 
may rather excite envy, than gain applauſe ; and 

| 3 we 


« >, * 
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we may add, as a neceſſary conſequence, that. if 
theſe qualities are governed by a direct bad inten- 
tion, and employed to diſtreſs mankind, they 
muſt excite hatred and averſion too. Tis good- 
neſs, tis right intention alone, that infuſes that 
charm which ſo much captivates and delights. 
This entirely coincides with the ſcheme we have 


laid down; but is war ſubverſive of that of 


Ons ABIIOE;: » A 

Ir may not be i improper to illuſtrate the pre- 
ceeding argument by a remarkable example, 
whereby the difference betwixt the moral virtues, 
and thoſe other qualities and things mentioned 
by our author, may Pear in * ſtrongeſt point 
of light. 
_ Wuzn the Duke 4 Sully, * in 211603, ſet out on 
an embaſſage for the. court of England, he was 
attended by a numerous retinue of the principal 
gentlemen in France: amongſt the reſt Mr. Ser- 
vin preſented his young ſon to him; at the ſame 
time, earneſtly begging the Duke, that he would 
uſe his beſt endeavours to make him an honeſt 
man. This requeſt gave Sully a great curioſity to 
ſearch into his character. And he gives the fol- 
lowing account of him, which we ſhall not 
abridge. | (£4 

His genius, ** hn was lo n that no- 
« thing could eſcape his penetration, his appre- 
„ henſion was ſo quick, that he underſtood every 
“ thing in an inſtant, and his memory ſo prodi- 
«« pious, that he never forgot any thing. He 
« was maſter of all the branches of philoſophy, 
« the mathematics; particularly fortification 

« and 
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* and deſigning. Nay, he was ſo thoroughly ac- 
« quainted with divinity, that he was an excellent 
« preacher, when he pleaſed, and could manage 
* the controverſy for, or againſt, the Proteſtant 
te religion with the greateſt ability. He not on- 
&« ly underſtood the Greek, Hebrew, and other 
learned languages, but all the jargons of the 
% moderus. He entered ſo exaGily into their ac- 
te cent and pronunciation, to which he. joined 
« ſuch a perfect imitation of their air and man- 
ners, that not only the people of the different 
nations in Europe, but of the ſeveral provinces 
« of France, would have taken him for a na- 
« tive of the country. He applied this talent 
« to imitate all ſorts of perſons, which he per- 
© formed with wonderful dexterity ; and was ac- 
„ cordingly the beſt comedian in the world. He 
« was a good poet, an excellent muſician, and 
„ ſung with equal art and ſweetneſs. He ſaid 
% maſs; for he would do every thing, as well as 
% know every thing. His body was perfectly 
„ proportioned to his mind. He was well made, 
* yigorous and agile, formed for all forts of ex- 
« erciſes. He rode a horſe well, and was admi- 
e red for dancing, leaping, and wreſtling. He 
« was acquainted with all kinds of ſports and di- 
« verſions, and could practiſe in moſt of the me- 
« chanical arts. Reverſe the medal, ſays Sully: 
« He was a liar, falſe, treacherous, cruel, and 
« cowardly, a ſharper, drunkard and glutton. He 
« was a gameſter, an abandoned debauchee, a bla- 
« ſphemer and Atheiſt. In a word, he was poſ- 
« ſefled of every vice, contrary to nature, to ho- 
| © nour, 
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© nour, to religion, and fociety : he perſiſted in 
© his vices to the laſt, and fell a ſacrifice to his de- 
* baucheries, in the flower of his age; he died 
„in a public ſtew, holding the glaſs in his 
„hand, ſwearing, and denying God.” 

Ix is needleſs to make any reflexions upon this 
character, it muſt appear ſo thoroughly vicious; 
and the more dangerous from all thoſe extraordi- 
nary qualities both of mind and body which ac- 
companied it, even the unhappy father pronoun- 
ced it ſo in a fon. And the Duke de Sully obſerves, 
that he was at once a miracle and a monſter : 
it is therefore certain beyond the leaſt ſhadow of 
doubt, that virtue does not confiſt in the poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt perſonal or, external advantages, 
but in the right uſe and application of theſe, from 
a conſtant and pure intention. It is this only 
which properly excites the moral ſentiment of e- 
ſteem and approbation. Nor can the moſt ſhining 
abilities which the human nature is ſuſceptible of, 

avert that infamy and contempt which is the natu- 
ral portion of vice. | 


I parts allure thee, think how Bacon foin'd ; 
.T he auiſeſt, brightefl, meaneſt, of mankind. 


THERE appears no occaſion to uſe any farther 
direct arguments to undermi:ie this chimerical 
ſabric of virtue which we have been conſidering: 
the abſurd conſequences which it leads to, muſt 
equally expoſe its weakneſs. We ſhall. mention 
but a few of them. The notion of uſeful and” 
agreeable, adopted by our author, leads him to 
rank among the moral virtues not only the quali- 

| cs 
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ties of the mind, but the properties of the body, 
beauty, ſtrength, and juſt proportion: nay, e- 
ven external things, dreſs, riches, and indeed, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, pleaſures of every 
kind. It would appear too ſerious to diſpute the 
titles of theſe newly initiated virtues; but it may be 
worth while to remark, that, where our author 
introduces cleanlineſs into their namber, p. 169, 
he makes the following extraordinary obſervation, 
„We may, ſays he, in this inſtance, (referring 
„ to cleanlineſs), ſeemingly fo trivial, clearly diſ- 
« cover the origin of moral. diſtinctions, about 
« which the learned have involved themſelves in 
„ ſuch mazes of perplexity and error.” If the 
notion of virtue is to be brought down to ſo low a 
ſtandard as that of cleanlineſs, the learned, and 
unlearned too, have indeed been involved in a 
very great error, We are told, that Heliogabu- 
lus, one of the wickedeſt monſters ever the ſun 
beheld, uſed a ſuit of new clean cloaths every 
day, exquiſitely rich and elegant. Aud the whole 
Roman empire groned under the taxes neceſſary 
to ſupport that extravagance, and his other inh- 


nite profuſion, Now, if we conſider cleanlineſs 


and elegance of dreſs as a moral virtue, ſuch was 
Heliogabulus's conſtant and daily application to 
the practice of this virtue, that one might be apt 


to think, the total eſtimation and full amount of 


it would turn out ſo high as to compenſate all his 
other vices. The Romans, however, were in- 
volved, it ſeems, in the ſame error with the reſt 
of mankind, and put him to death, as well for 
that extravagance as his other crimes. And, 

when 
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when his ſucceſſor Alexander had reduced the pu- 
blic taxes, to the thirtieth part of what had 
been paid in his predeceſſor's time, his negli- 
gence of dreſs and exact ceconomy were never 
thought to bring the leaſt taſh upon theſe illuſtri- 
ous virtues which adorned his character, and juſt- 

ly rendered him the darling of mankind. 
Tnzre is another virtue which 'tis not eaſy 
to overlook, the quality of a good woman's 
man, according to the groſs deſcription our au- 
thor gives of it, in his note, p. 135, decency 
will not allow us to view it in a fall attitude. 
But, ſurely, this entire novice muſt have bluſhed 
at its firſt introduction into the moral aſſembly, 
had not modeſty, at leaſt as an attendant upon 
chaſtity, been previouſly diſmiſſed. "Twas well 
it was ſo, otherwiſe their meeting might have 
diſturbed the harmony of the virtues. This vir- 
tue he repreſents as not ſo univerſal as other vir- 
tues ; becauſe it reſpects only the female ſex. 
Perhaps, as he had deprived that ſex of chaſtity, 
a virtue which they had been in poſſeſſion of as 
far back as the memory and records of mankind . 
can carry us, he thought it juſt, in place of it, 
to furniſh them with this other virtue, .which 
ſtands in a remarkable oppoſition to it. Whe- 
ther he has made that ſex a ſufficient recompenſe, 
it is needleſs to determine; but this is certain, that 
he has paved the way to enrich mankind with the 
poſſeſſion of a thoufand virtues that were never 
once dreamt of before. - For every miniſter of 
pleaſure, even of the loweſt kind, may put in his 
claim for virtue, and riſe in his demands in pro- 
| portion 
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portion as he can increaſe our ſenſual gratifications. 
Strange morality indeed ! But it is not confined 
to thoſe functions common to us with the brutes ; 
it even extends itſelf to inanimate things; ſo that 
the beauty of a flower, and the uſeful qualities of 
a plant, may aſſume the name of moral virtue. 
This conſequence our author indeed, p. 74, 75, 
expreſsly denies ; but it will baflle all his ſubtil- 
ty to avoid it. His notion of virtue is founded 
upon the ſentiment of utility; but he obſerves, 
that, when man is the object of this ſentiment, it 
is mixed with affection, eſteem, and approba- 
tion; this he is ſenſible, however, is not {uffici- 
ent for 2 proper diſtinction; . becauſe he allows, 
that we have a ſpecies of approbation attending 
even inanimate objects, he would therefore found 
the difference in the degree of approbation ; it is 
different, ſays he, from what is directed to bene- 
ficent magiſtrates or ſtateſmen. This is indeed 
true; becauſe to act up to the character of a 
good magiltrate implies a right intention, which, 
as has been obſerved, is a proper characteriſtic of 
virtue. But let us compare our liking and appro- 
bation of plants or flowers to the like ſentiment 
directed to cleanlineſs and the other virtue laſt 
mentioned, and if there be any difference it 
mult be to the advantage of thoſe inanimate ob- 
jects. Thus we are left to eftimate the quantity 
of moral beauty and virtue which a fine flower or 
uſeful plant may be poſſeſſed of. One might 
have thought, that, as our author lays ſuch ſtreſs 
upon ſentiment, in ſearching into the principle of 
morality, ſome of his concluſions at leaſt, fo much 
| oficnding 
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offending natural ſentiment, might have raiſed a 
ſaſpicion, that there was either ſome error in his 
Principles, or that they were placed in a wrong 
light, and ſeen with a partial regard; and thereby 
have occaſioned ſome review or rectification of 
them. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; he appears 
fond of his imaginary diſcoveries, and unites his ſe- 
veral concluſions into a ſhort deſcription of virtue. 

« VIRTUE, ſays he, p. 171, conſiſts in the 
poſſeſſion of qualities uſeful or agreeable to the 
« perſon himſelf, or to others.“ He ſeems here 
to value himſelf as the only perſon who, after fo 
many ages ſpent in fruitleſs reſearch, has at laſt 
diſcovered the true nature of virtue. I would 
willingly join him in this ſeff-congratulation, and 
give him no diſturbance in the enjoyment of his 
opinion, even whilſt T thought it a dream ; but 
the importance of truth will not permit this in the 
preſent caſe. Cicero tells us, that there is no- 
thing really uſeful or agreeable, but what is ho- 
neſt and virtuous ; but our author has ſo fully ex- 
plained himſelf as to leave no room for equivoca- 
tion, His definition of virtue will therefore ap- 
pear plainly to be ele de fe, and ſufficient in. it- 
ſelf to expoſe the weakneſs and abſurdity of his 
whole ſcheme. He draws together four princi- 
ples different from, and often oppoſite to, one ano- 
ther; but points out no bond of union to eſtabliſh 
a proper harmony among them, and to eur a 
regular train of effects. 

H1s principles are, the qualities of uſeful and 
agreeable, and each of theſe diverſified according 
to the different objects to which they are directed, 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves or others. With reſpect to the qualities 
themſelves, he has not ſufficiently limited their 
nature and extent : for example, with regard to 
the agreeable, he does not diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
moral ſenſe, and the external ſenſes, or perce- 
ptions of imagination, but he applies that quality 
to every ſenſible pleaſure we are ſuſceptible of, 
Further, he has laid down no certain rule to de- 
termine the preference in a competition betwixt 
the uſeful, and agreeable, he has left that entire- 
ly to taſte and ſentiment, which muſt operate ir- 
regularly, and vary its influence according to the 
mood and humour we happen to be in at the time, 
Both theſe obſervations may be illuſtrated from 
an inſtance which he himſelf has condeſcended 
on. He has plainly inſinuated, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, that adultery, by becoming a- 
greeable; to what? to our external ſenſe or ima- 
gination ? to be ſure; is, upon that very account, 
rendered a virtue : nay, that the agreeableneſs of 
that virtue, if I muſt call it ſo, may be ſo pre- 
vailing as to take place of juſtice and chaſtity, 
to both which it is oppoſite, altho' theſe are 
founded upon his other principle of utility. The 
very mention of theſe things abundantly diſco- 
vers the extravagance and inconſiſtency of our 
author's principles. But this will appear ſtill in a 
a ſtronger light, when we conſider the different 
objects to which thoſe ſeveral qualities are dire&- 
ed, ourſelves, and others. Which of theſe muſt 

we prefer? if we prefer ourſelves, upon all oc- 
cCaſions, ſure we can never be deemed virtuous ; 
if we prefer others, we at leaſt neglect that cha- 


L racter 
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racter of virtue which recommends what is uſe- 
ful and agreeable to ourſelves. But why ſhould 
we prefer others? from a common ſentiment of 
humanity ? ſuch ſentiment, however, does not 
exclude ourſelves. But, be that as it will, why 
ſhould a ſentiment of humanity make us prefer 
others to ourſelves? Such general ſentiment is 
not near ſo ſtrong, by our author's own admiſſion, 
as thoſe particular paſſions which dire& to diffe- 
rent objects as the ſources of our moſt ſenſible 


pleaſure. But it may be ſaid, that, if we were 


ſo conſtituted, as that the principle of humanity 
was the ſource of our higheſt ſatisfaction, ſuch 
conſtitution, as we are ſocial creatures, would un- 
doubtedly contribute to the greateſt perfection of 
our happineſs ; and therefore, in our calm refle- 
xions, this is what we. muſt naturally wiſh and 
deſire. 

Tuis indeed is true; but it is as certain, that 
ſuch conſtitution is far from agreeing to the pre- 
vailing character of mankind.” Where, then, 
ſhall we find proper countermotives to ſubdue the 
force of the ſelfiſh paſſions, and give an habitual 
aſcendant to the ſocial ones. Our author's ſcheme 
furniſhes us with none; it points out no general 
ſentiment ariſing from the beauty and order of 
the conſtitution, or from the happy effect reſult- 
ing to virtue in the final iſſue of things, which 
might be of force ſufficient to accompliſh this 
great object of morality, wiz. to ſubje& the ſelf- 
iſh paſſions to the general good: on the contrary, 
he talks of the moral differences as taking but a 
lender hold of the heart. Theſe moral diffe- 

| & rences, 
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„ rences, ſays he, p. 100, have a conſiderable 
& influence, and being ſafficient at leaſt for diſ- 
e courſe, ſerve all our purpoſes in company, in 
* the pulpit, on the theatre, and in the ſchools.” 
Thus virtue is repreſented as a ſubje& of talk and 
declamation, but of very little force to influence 
the heart and life. That province is reſigned to 


the paſſions, which muſt therefore rule without 


controul. In which caſe, the ſentiment of hu- 
manity, which directs to the good of others, 
muſt give way to thoſe ſtronger paſſions which 
engage in quite different purſuits. Thus that 
part of the deſcription of virtue which relates to 
the good of others, is rendered ineffectual, when 
private intereſt competes with it ; whereby the 
very eſſence of morality is deſtroyed. 

From theſe few obſervations made upon the 
foregoing ſpecious deſcription of virtue, it will ap- 
pear, that, when examined to the bottom, it real- 
ly contains repugnant principles ; and that immedi- 
ate ſelf-love alone can decide the difference. Our 
author's ſcheme of morality is, in effect, no other 
than the antient ſcheme which excluded religion, 
which Epicurus firſt reduced to ſome form, and 


clothed with a tolerably decent dreſs; he refer- 


red all to ſelf-love and immediate enjoyment ; but 
he excluded the groſſer pleaſures of ſenſe, and in- 
troduced the virtues as ſubordinate miniſters to 
the happineſs he propoſed. Ariſtippus was bold- 
er than he, and gave a full indulgence to all ſen- 
ſual gratifications. which was indeed more natu- 
ral and agreeable to their common principles, 
'The Cyrenaic philoſophy, therefore, in faR, pre- 

50) L 2 | valled, 
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vailed, tho' the name of Epicurus was, perhaps, 
for greater decency more generally retained. We 
have ſeen how much our author has enlarged the 
ſphere of the virtues, and admitted almoſt every 
thing into their number; but he has excluded 


other qualities which had a much better title. 


We have already conſidered juſtice and chaſtity, 
aad we ſhall now take ſome little notice of ſelf- 
denial and humility. Theſe virtues, in p. 174, 
he has baniſhed to the monaſteries with abun- 
dance of ſcorn and fevere invective. But happy 
would the monks be, if they gave them a good 
reception; for they are the largeſt ſources of vir- 
tue, and the moſt ſhining ornaments of the men 
of the world. | 

IT is the province of ſelf. dented to ſubdue the 
private affeRions ; it is a noble virtue that ſtands 
oppoſite to all the ſelfiſn paſſions at once. It en- 
deavours to moderate their violence, to check 
their indulgence, and, by a ſteady diſcipline, to re- 
duce them to a proper ſubjection : and this it does, 
not frem humour or caprice, but in order to attain 
the nobleſt of all purpoles, that is, to ſecure to the 
ſocial virtues the empire over the mind. 

Tuis repreſentation of ſelf-denial is ſufficient 
to prove its excellence, but we ſhall confirm it 
from the examples of thoſe who have made the 
greateſt figure in life. 

Wuen Scevola put his right hand into the fire, 
this muſt be allowed to be an extraordinary in- 
tance of ſelf-denial; yet this is an adtion, upon 
which the Roman writers think they can never 
beſtow too great applauſe. Seneca's indignation 
kindles, 
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kindles, if one ſhould but inſinuate, that Scevola 
would have been happier, if, inſtead of putting his 
hand into the fire, he had put it into his miſtreſs's 
boſom. 

How deliberate and determined, how heroic 
and illuſtrious was the conduct of Regulus] when 
he voluntarily expoſed himſelf to the cruelleſt ſuf- 
ferings, rather than abandon juſtice, and forfeit 
his plighted faith. This extraordinary example 
of ſelf-denial has been a conſtant ſubject of pane- 
gyric, nor is there any inſtance of Roman magna- 
nimity, which Horace tho' an Epicurean more ce- 
tebrates and admires. It is obvious to perceive, 
how examples of this kind might be multiplied; and 
therefore it is unneceſſary to do this. 

We ſhall then proceed to conſider a little the 
virtue of humility. This is indeed but a ſpecies 
of ſelf-denial ; for, as that ſtands oppoſed to all the 
paſſions in general, humility is peculiarly oppoſite 
to pride. If pride then be a vice, as it certainly 
is, humility muſt neceſſarily be a virtue. There 
is perhaps no vice in great life more hurtful to ſo- 
ciety than pride. When thoſe who make the 
greateſt figure in the cabinet, or the field, pay * 
greater regard to a falſe notion of honour, than to 
the true intereſt of their country, this is often tho 
occaſion of ſuch loſſes to a whole nation, as no af- 
ter induſtry, or expence can repair. And there- 
fore we find, that no virtue ſets a great character 
in ſuch a beautiful point of light, as does humility. 

Wukx the Athenians were deliberating, whe- 
ther to engage in a war with the Macedonians, 
one of their orators uſed all his eloquence, to per- 
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ſuade them to war. Phocion was ſenſible of the 
danger to which this might expoſe his country, 
and therefore declared as warmly for peace ; then, 
turning to the orator, ſaid, this is my opinion, tho? 
I know, that, if we have war, I will be your maſ- 
ter, and, if peace, you will be mine. 

We muſt equally love and admire the humble 
piety of Timoleon. By a ſeries of great and ſuc- 
ceſsful operations, he had raiſed Sicily from the 
moſt deplorable condition to a ſtate of the greateſt 
tranquillity and happineſs: and, upon the calm 
review of all, he gave thanks to God, ſays Plu- 
tarch, who, intending to beftow ſuch a ſignal bleſ- 
fing upon the Sicilians, employed him as his inſtru- 
ment in ſo great a work. 

AFTER the defeat of Hanhibal, when the hard 
2erms of peace, offered by the Romans, were de- 
bated in the ſenate of Carthage, they appeared ſo 
grievous to many of the young ſenators, that their 
pride of heart would not allow them to ſubmit to 
them. But, on this occaſion, Hannibal himſelf 
mortified his haughty ſpirit, wiſely preferred the 
intereſt of his country, and perſuaded them to a- 
gree to the terms propoſed. And perhaps this 
humble conduct adds greater luſtre to his chara- 
Rer, than all his military atchievements. 


Wuar did Fabius Maximus ſuffer in his reputa- 


tion? What ignominy and contempt was he 
brought under from the imputation of indolence, 
timidity and cowardice : yet to all this he patient- 
ly ſubmitted, when he thovght upon the danger 
that Rome was in, and, by neglecting his own. 
character, he ſaved his country. And therefore 
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he is juſtly celebrated amongſt the greateſt patriots. 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem : 
Unus gui nobis cunctando reflituit rem. 


So true it is what Solomon ſays, that before ho- 
nour cometh humility, | 
Ws have, by this time, pretty fully conſidered 
our author's ſcheme. We have ſeen to what a 
low ſtandard he has reduced virtue, and how he 
has debaſed it by the admiſſion of the meaneſt 
qualities, and the excluſion of ſome of the nobleſt, 
whereby it muſt indeed take but a ſlender hold of 
the heart, and be little regarded in the life, as he 
himſelf ſeems plainly to admit. Indeed no body 
can have a poorer opinion of the inſufficiency of 
our author's principles than he himſelf has; for- 
in the dialogue ſubjoined to his treatiſe, he con- 
tradicts his own ſcheme, weak as it is, and repre- 
ſents virtue not at all as founded upon nature, but 
as the caſual and uncertain effect of the capricious 
humours, and cuſtoms of mankind. As we have 
already endeavoured to eſtabliſh in nature a ſolid 
- foundation for virtue, we ſhall need to beſtow but 
a few reflexions upon ſome of the moſt material 
things thrown out by our author, in proſecution of 
this new theory. | 
He obſerves that, in ſome countries, certain a- 
ctions have been deemed virtuous, or vicious, 
which, in other countries, have paſſed under the 
contrary denominations. He illuſtrates this by a 
detail of ſeveral particular examples; and from 
thence would ſeem to deduce the following con- 
cluſion, p. 237, that faſhion, vogue, euſtom, and. 
law 
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law were the chief foundation of all moral deter- 
minations. Before we conſider any of his parti- 
cular examples, it may be proper to make one ge- 
neral obſervation, which may throw light upon 
the ſubje& under view. That, ſuppoſing virtue to 
be founded in nature, the means, which, when 
not eſſentially connected with it, may yet be uſe- 
ful for its ſupport and preſervation ; ſuch means, 
I ſay, may be ſomewhat caſual, and dependent on 
the different humours and cuſtoms. of mankind. 
For example, ſuppoſe chaſtity, and modeſty found- 
ed in nature, ſome practices may be thought uſeful 
to ſupport them in ſome countries, which are dif- 
regarded in others, and this difterence may ariſe 
from the diverſity of climate, temper, or educa- 
tion. In one country it may be deemed immo- 
deſt in a woman, to ſhow her face in public, and, 
in another, not. In reality, it is ſo in neither. 
But, in the firſt, the imputation of immodeſty re- 
lates not ſo much to the action itſelf, as to the in- 
fluence it may be ſuppoſed to have on the real for- 
feiture of virtue. In this view, many different 
cuſtoms are adopted by different nations, as uſeful 
to the ſame end, to the fame virtue, in the nature 
of which they are perfectly agreed. 

Arp, tho'the cuſtoms themſelves may receive the 
moral denomination from the virtue to which they 
relate, yet this is but improper, and if, thro' any 
change of circumſtances, they ſhould ceaſe to have 
fuch relation, the moral denomination is laid aſide. 

THvs, if it is found uſeful to preſerve a wo- 
man's chaſtity, that ſhe ſhould veil her face in pu- 
blie, that cuſtom is received, and the contrary 
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deemed immodeſt. But if further experience from 
any change of circumſtances ſhall convince us, that 
a woman may appear in public unveiled without 
endangering her chaſtity; ſuch cuſtom is laid 
aſide, and the contrary practice is no longer deem- 
ed immodeſt. Thus, by making a proper diſ- 
tinction betwixt the end and the means, we may 
account for a great part of the diverſity of moral 
denominations in different countries, without ſup- 
poling any difference in their ſentiments with re- 
gard to virtue as it really is in itſelf. But further, 
even in thoſe caſes, where there may ſeem to be a 
real difference of ſentiment with regard to virtue 
itſelf, if the mattter 1s carefully attended to, ſuch 
difference wall, in a great meaſure, diſappear, or be 
diminiſhed. Let us conſider the famous caſe of 


Brutus as one of the principal conſpirators con- 


cerned in the death of Ceſar. That action, ſays 
our author, was approved by the antients ; par- 
ticularly the Athenians, as truly noble and vir- 
tuous ; and yet to us it mult appear a barbarous 
aſſaſſination aggravated by the guilt of perjury 
and ingratitude, But, to explain this, it is to be 
conſidered, that, when we pals judgment upon a 
complex caſe,” we are often tempted to overlook 
certain circumſtances, and form our opinion only 
upon that part of the action which more immedi- 
ately ſtrikes us. Thus the Athenians might not 
have known, or at leaſt overlooked the foremen- 
tioned aggravating circumſtances, (ſuppoſing them 
true), and attended only to the luftre of that virtue 
with which they were peculiarly affected; that is, 
the generous purpoſe of Brutus hazarding his life 
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to ſave his country; a purpoſe which friendſhip 
itſelf could not ſuppreſs. That this was lauda- 
ble in Brutus cannot be doubted : and it was 
this alone that engaged the admiration of the 
Athenians. For no man can imagine, that that 
wiſe people ſhould believe perjury, treachery and 
ingratitude not to be criminal in their own na- 
ture, but to derive their turpitude only from cu- 
ſtom and opinion. We ſhall conſider another ex- 
ample, adduced by our author, and that is a- 
dultery. He admits that, among the Athenians, it 
was always reckoned amongſt the worſt of crimes, 
But, in France, ſays he, p. 233, it is in the 
higheſt vogue and eſteem, and practiſed by every 
man of education, and tamely allowed by every 
man elſe, 

In France, therefore, muſt every perſon, 
whom a happy education has improved into a man 
of gallantry, and every good-natured huſband as 
ſach, be deemed virtuous ? We ſhall endeavour 
to preſerve our gravity by making this dull obſer- 
vation, that the great majority of the people of 
France, whoſe low education has not refined their 
ſentiments to ſuch a taſte, will probably, in con- 
ſequence of the religion and laws of their country, 
think in a very different manner. And therefore, 
even in France, adultery muſt be a vice. | 

AccorDinG to our author's notions, it muſt 
be a vice among thoſe latter people, becauſe they 
think it ſo; but a virtue among folks of faſhion, 
becauſe it is agreeable to them. Such an opi- 
nion leads to this unavoidable conſequence, that 
whatever any ſet of men, or even any individual 


perſon, 
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perſon, may think fit to do, however criminal in 
itſelf, muſt yet be deemed a virtue ; becauſe it is 
immediately agreeable to thoſe who practiſe it. 
Bur let us ſuppoſe that a whole nation ſhould 
eniverſally countenance a bad practice, this never 
would alter the nature of things, nor give ſan- 


ction to vice. Quod fi populorum jufſis, (ſays Cice- 


ro, de legibus), fe principum decretis, fi ſententiis ju- 
dicum j ura conflituerentur, jus efſet latrocinari, jus 
adulterari, jus leſtamenta falſa ſupponere, fi hec ſuf- 
fragliis, aut ſcitis multitudinis, probarentur. 

Bur ſo far are the depraved cuſtoms of the 


multitude, or even the practices of the great from 


being the juſt ſtandard of morality, that virtue 
ſhines forth with the greater luſtre from amidit 


bad practices; and even an univerſal corruption 


renders it the more conſpicuous. 

THe multitude of examples could never ſanctify 
venality and injuſtice in the Roman ſenate; but, 
on the contrary, ſpread a greater glory upon the 
integrity of Cato. When we compare the laws 
and cuſtoms of one nation with thoſe of another, it 
muſt ſurely be by ſome ſtandard in nature, inde- 
pendent of thoſe cuſtoms, that the preference is 
determined. This muſt alſo be the caſe, when 


we conſider the changes and revolutions of one 


and the ſame nation. We juſtly praiſe the virtue 
of the antient Romans, in many reſpects: but 
that people ſunk at laſt into a total corruption of 
manners. In the gradual progreſſion from one 


extreme to another, vice might indeed be deno- 


minated ſo, till it became pretty general. But 
then the certain way to ſanctify vice upon our au- 
thor's 
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thor's ſcheme, would be to run into the practice 
of it, by a general conſent; for then it would 
agree to what is made the ſtandard of virtue, 
viz. cuſtom and uſage: and, for the fame rea- 
fon, virtue, as being now neglected, muſt loſe 
its former denomination ; and, as it is changed 
into the nature, it muſt allo carry the name of 
vice. | 
Tusk things appear glaringly abſurd, even 


to the vicious themſelves; for, in ſpite of all 


their bad practices, virtue, placed in a proper 
light, extorts praiſes from them whether they 
will or not. Our author himſelf, not very con- 
ſtant in his opinions, would ſeem to make an ex- 
ception of certain virtues, -and to ſuppoſe them fo 
founded in the nature of things, as that all nati- 
ons muſt agree in them. "Theſe, as he enu- 
merates them, in p. 238, are, good ſenſe, know- 
ledge, wit, eloquence, humanity, fidelity, truth, 
juſtice, courage, temperance, conſtancy, dignity 
of mind. In theſe, he ſays, the French and 
Athenians would certainly concur. With regard 
to the firſt four of theſe, we have already ſhown, 
that they are not moral virtues in themſelves, but 
may be miſapplied to the worſt of purpoſes. We 
have alſo conſidered in what reſpect courage is a 
moral virtue, nor need we repeat what has alrea- 
dy been fully ſaid with regard to our author's miſ- 
taken notions of juſtice, and its branches, truth, 
and fidelity. Humanity and temperance muſt in- 
deed be allowed to be moral virtues; but they 
are eſtabliſhed upon a firmer foundation than 
vogue and faſhion, or the practices and conſent 
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of nations. Were it otherwiſe, even humanity itſelf 
would have but a ſlender ſupport. For, not to 
mention inſtances of unnatural cruelty, general- 
ly practiſed by certain barbarous nations, even 
thoſe people who have been diſtinguiſhed for their 
genius, and the improvement of arts and ſcien- 
ces, have, on many occaſions, been no leſs re- 
markable for the moſt ſhocking exceſſes of inhu- 
manity. The Romans, toward the end of their 
commonwealth, afford us too convincing a proof 
of this; and the French and Athenians cannot 
always clear themſelves from the ſame charge. 
"Tis ſcarce needful to mention conſtancy and di- 
gnity of mind ; becauſe theſe are qualities which 
previouſly ſuppoſe the reality of virtue; for con- 
ſtancy, in a bad meaſure, could only be account- 
ed a vicious obſtinacy, and an imaginary ſenſe of 
worth, founded upon qualities deſtitute of virtue, 
deſerves no better name than pride or vain con- 
ceit. 

AFTER what has been ſaid, *tis needleſs to 
make any farther reflexions upon the weakneſs 
and inconſiſtency of our author's ſcheme ; it is 
altogether violent and affected, and his purpoſe 
would ſeem to be to ſubject nature to the fickle 
opinions of mankind, t hominum ſuffragiis rerum 
natura vertatur, as Cicero, in the laſt mentioned 
place, elegantly expreſſes it. 

ViRTUE is that conduct which, from a deli- 
berate intention, purſues the good of others. 
The good of others is abundantly determined by 
the natural wants and juſt deſires of mankind ; or 
if, in certain circumſtances, this ſhould be dovbt- 

M ful; 
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Ful; yet, if we preſerve a right intention, the 
ſoul of virtue will ſtill remain. The motive to 
virtue ariſes from a ſenſe of its uſefulneſs, of its 
moral beauty and excellence, and its proper obli- 
. gation is founded in a ſenſe of duty, which plain- 
ly relates to, and can only be fully ſupported by 
a principle and ſentiment of piety and religion. 
In this view, virtue muſt appear to be the pecu- 
liar care of the Deity, the natural inſtrument to 
Facilitate the improvement of his wiſe and good 
deſigns : and therefore we muſt ever conſider vir- 
- tue as that happy bond which unites private and 
public good, which gives us an enlargement of 
mind, and perſuades us, that, in purſuing the 
good of others, we molt, effectually conſult our 
own proper happineſs. Tis probably the con- 
currence of all thoſe circumſtances which finiſhes 
the beauty of virtue, and gives it ſuch a reſiſt- 
leſs power over the heart. And, if we ſhould not 
be able, with exactneſs, to explain the cauſe, 
yet is the effect not the leſs certain. It is what 
we are intunately conſcious of, and ſenſibly feel 
within our own breaſts. Nothing ſtrikes us more, 
in our calm reflexions, than the moral ſpecies ; 
and we never can ſet virtue in too illuſtrious a 
point of light. 

Lucan makes virtue the temple in which God 
peculiarly delights to dwell. 


Eine Dei ſedes, ni ſi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Ft calum, et virtus. 


PERSIUS 
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PERsIUs makes virtue and vice reſpectively the 
eſſential ingredients of heaven and hell. 


Summe paten divum, ſewos punire tyrannos, 
Haud alia ratione welis. 


Virtutem wideant, intabeſcantgque relicta. 


Nay, we are naturally apt to catch the enthu- 
ſiaſm of Juvenal, when he ſays ; 


Summum crede nefas, animam preferre pudori. 


Bur it is not here intended to retail theſe beauti- 
ful encomiums which the philoſophers have made 
upon virtue. From its direct and proper tenden- 
cy to promote the happineſs of mankind, its ex- 
cellence muſt appear in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
by thoſe marks of honour and authority, with 
which the Deity has inveſted it, its obligation is 
rendered ſacred and inviolable. 
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AN is a creatute inconſiderable in himſelf, 

but capable of the higheſt improvement; 
endued with large capacities and firong defires 
of happineſs; but, having few reſources within 
himſelf. Suppoſe a man, exifting by himſelf, 
and quite cut or from the knowledge or perce- 
ption of all other beings, ayd every part of na- 
ture, how compleatly miſerable muſt he be? In 
ſuch a ſolitary, dark, and gloomy ſtate ſup- 
poſe the beauty, liphted up in the natural 
world, to break in upon his mind, what joy and 
delight muſt thence be communicated to his ſen- 
ſes and imagination ? he muſt ſtill defire a more 
noble and permanent ſatisfaction, from the men- 
tal pleaſures of wiſdom and truth, and from the 
moral exerciſe of goodneſs, of friendſhip, and 
kind affection which give the ſweeteſt and moſt 


exalted reliſh to the pleaſing intercourſes of ſoci- | 


ety. But all this is far from being ſufficient to 
complete the happineſs of man. He Kill feels 
abundance of wants and weakneſſes within him- 
ſelf. He needs a proper ſecurity for the perma- 
nency and ſtability of what he poſſeſſes, And 
his mind, ever improving in its faculties, enlar- 


des 1 its proſpect of happineſs, both as to degree 
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and duration, and diſſatisfied with its preſent ac- 
quiſitions, ſtill purſues ſome nobler ſpecies of good, 
without being able to aſſign any bounds to the 
increaſing influence of theſe natural deſires. The 
ſmalleſt reflexion muſt convince us, that this is the 
nature of man, and if this be ſo, it muſt prove, 
at the ſame time, that religion is ſtrongly founded 
in nature. For what can be more deſirable, 
more agreeable to the nature of man, as above 
delineated, than that there ſhould be a ſupreme 
Being whoſe power can ſupply all his wants, and 
ſatisfy his moſt extenſive deſires; and whoſe good- 
neſs can give him full ſecurity of the permanent 
poſſeſſion of bliſs. Tis this conſideration alone 
that eſtabliſhes in the nature of things a counter- 
part to the proper nature of man, that maintains 
a juſt harmony and correſpondence betwixt them, 
and thereby prevents the faculties and defires of 
the human mind from being fruitleſs and abortive, 
in contradiction to the general analogy of nature. 

We do not here intend, however proper it 
might be, to point out the noble ſentiments, the 
peculiar pleaſures which religion inſpires, and 
their happy influence upon the ſocial virtues. 
This many of the antient philoſophers have 
done, of which Plato has given us a beautiful 
fpecimen in his Sympoſium. 1 

Bur, in regard we have conſidered religion as 
a neceſſary principle to complete the nature, and 
perfect the obligation, of morality, it will be pro- 
per to remove the objections made by our author 
againſt this principle. 
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In p. 250 and the ſubſequent pages, he plainly 
ſuppoſes religion, which he is pleaſed commonly 
to denote by the name of ſuperſtition, to be an 
unnatural, and artificial principle, a principle 
which with the antients was little regarded, did not 
operate upon their conduct, or influence them in 
the common affairs of life, but was limited, and 
confined to their temples. Nay, he ſeems even to 
conſider it, as oppoſite to the natural principles of 
morality, and tending to prevent the exertion, 
and diſplay of our virtuous inclinations, 

Wr have already hinted, how ſtrongly religion 
is founded in nature, and ſhall only add another 
general conſideration tending to prove the ſame 
point, as Mr. Hutchinſon delivers it in the follow- 
ing paragraph. . | 

„ UNnDex this head of our internal ſenſes, ſays 
« he, we muſt obſerve one natural effect of it, that 
it leads us into apprehenſions of a Deity. Gran- 
« deur, beauty, order, harmony, where-ever they 
© occur, raiſe an opinion of a mind, of deſign, and 
** wiſdom. Every thing great, regular, or pro- 
* portioned excites veneration, either toward it- 
„ felf, if we imagine it animated, if not anima- 
ted, toward ſome apprehended cauſe. No de- 
„ termination of our mind is more natural than 
« this, no effect more univerſal. One has better 
s reaſon to deny the inclination between the ſexes 
« to be natural, than a diſpoſition in mankind to 
« religion,” | | 

Ir is not our preſent purpoſe to enlarge upon 
theſe abſtract arguments. Our principal inten- 
non is, to conſider, hoy far in fact religion appears 
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to have had the force of a natural and univerſal 
principle, this being what our author ſeems chief- 
ly to have in view. As, in eſtabliſhing a matter 
of fact, authorities muſt be of great weight, we 
ſhall begin with mentioning a few of them. 

To prove the natural, and univerſal influence of 
religion upon mankind, lian, lib. ii. cap. 31. 
expreſſes himſelf in the following manner. Who 
* would not praiſe the wiſdom of the Barbarians ; 
* for none of them were ever perverted into Athe- 
*« iſm ; none of them ever doubted of the exiſt- 
© ence of the gods, or whether they concerned 
* themſelves with human affairs. None of the 
Indians, Celtz, or Egyptians ever eſpouſed ſuch 
* an impious opinion, as Diogenes, Epicurus, and 
« a few more (whom he there mentions.) © On the 
& contrary, ſays he, they all aſſert the exiſtence, 
e and providence of the gods, and, in the firm 
&« faith of this, they acknowledge their depen- 
« Jence upon the gods, and pay to them divine 
* honours”, in the various methods which he par- 
ticularly mentions. What Xenophon ſays to. 
the ſame purpoſe in his Sympoſium is ſtill more 
remarkable. He there introduces Hermogenes 
ſpeaking in the following manner. It is ex- 


< tremely evident, that both Greeks and Barba- 


* rians believe that the gods know all things pre- 
„ ſent and to come. Every city, every nation 
* conſults the gods by. divination, what they 
<* ought to do, and what they ſhould decline: and 
« we are all fully convinced, that they can do to 
eus either good, or ill. In conlequence of this, 
all mankind beſeech them to avert ill, and 

| «© grant 
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« grant them what is good. Thoſe gods, who 

are thus infinite in wiſdom and power, are ſo 

' „ much my friends, and have ſuch a concern a- 

| bout me, that they never forget me by night, 

or by day, where-ever I go, or whatever I do. 

« And, becauſe they foreknow every future event, 
« by ſending angels, voices dreams, and birds, | 
« they warn me what I ſhould do, and what I . 
; | « ſhould forbear. And, when I regard their ad- x 

© monitions, I always find my account in it; 

| but, if I negle& them, I ſuffer for it. All this is 
« extremely reaſonable, ſays Socrates; but one | 
thing I would gladly know by what manner of | 


— 


——ͤ— 


« them always with reverence; and, when I 
| | call upon them to witneſs my promiſes, I am 
| | « ſtrictly conſcientious in the performance of | 


| « ſervice and devotion it is, that you make them 

| „ ſo much your friends. I aſſure you, replied 
13 « Hermogenes, I do this af a very eaſy rate. I x 
| % « praiſe them, which coſts me nothing; and, f 
1 -« when I give them any thing, it is but part of 5 
71 « what J before received from them: I talk of | 
17 | 


« them. Certainly, ſays Socrates, ſince, by 
« theſe means, you procure the friendſhip of the 
L | gods, they muſt delight in virtue.” | 
J ſhall quote one paſſage more from Cicero's 
| 2d book of laws, where he delivers his ſenti- 
| ments ſomewhat more philoſophically. 


Tux great philoſopher, in imitation of Plato, / 
eſtabliſhes a ſolid foundation of his laws in a juſt 
ſenſe of religion, and expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner; Sit igi/ur hoc jam a principio per- N 
ſuaſum civibus, &c. that is, Let all the citizens (4 

66 be x 
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* be previoully perſuaded of this, that the gods 
are lords and governors of this univerſe ; and 
< that all things are conducted by their authority 
* and influence; that they are the greateſt bene- 
« factors of mankind ; that they ſee the intenti- 
*« ons of mens hearts, and know the ſincerity of 
te their religion, and make a proper difference 
© betwixt the pious and impious. When the 
** minds of men are influenced by ſuch princi- 
« ples, they will be the more ſuſceptible of the im- 
« preſſions of truth and goodneſs. For what 
* truth can be more certain than this, that none 
« ought to be ſo fooliſhly arrogant as to believe, 
e that he himſelf is poſſeſſed of reaſon and un- 
s derſtanding ; and yet that the great whole, this 
© regular univerſe, is devoid of it. And that per- 
*« ſon who can obſerve the beautiful order of the 
« ſtars, the grateful viciſſitude of night and day, tha 
« agreeable temperament of the ſeaſons, who con- 
« ſiders all the bleſſings and comforts that earth 
« produces, without gratitude to the great diſpoſer 
44 of all things, deſerves to have his name {truck 
« off from the liſt of human kind. Further, fince | 
« all things, endued with reaſon, are better 
e than thoſe which are deſtitute of it, and it 
« would be abſurd and impious to affirm, that 
% any poor individual is better than the uni- 
« verſal nature of things, it muſt be a neceſſary 
* conſequence, that this univerſal nature is go- 
* verned by intelligence. And can any perſon 
doubt of the uſefulneſs and advantage of ſuch 
* opinions, who conſiders, how many things are- 
confirmed by an oath, how ſacred thoſe trea- 

ties. 
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« ties are which are ratified by religion, and how 
many men are with-held from wickedneſs from 
te the apprehenſion of divine vengeance, who con- 


* ſiders how ſacred and inviolate that ſociety muſt 


« be, which is maintained by the authority of the 
% gods, the witneſſes and judges of our conduct.“ 
I ſhall only obſerve further, from this excellent 
author, that, in his firſt book of laws, having 
re marked, that, of all animals, man alone is ca- 
pable of any knowledge of God. And of men, 
« ſays he, there is no nation ſo rude and barba- 
« rous, but who, whatever wrong notions- they 
„% may form of God, are yet ſtill perſuaded of 
« this truth, that they ought to acknowledge a 
« God. Hence it is, that man who knows, and, 
* as it were, remembers his own original, muſt 

« be led to the acknowledgment of a Deity.” 
IF any thing can give additional weight to 
ſuch ſtrong proofs of this important truth, that 
religion is a natural principle, it muſt be the te- 
ſtimony of the Epicureans themſelves, men who, 
from paſſion, prejudice, and the prevailing fa- 
ſhion of the times, were induced to doubt, or 
deny a divine providence. Such were Horace, 
and Virgil, who lived in a diffolute age, when 
impiety was in vogue. When theſe, therefore, 
ſpeak out their natural ſentiments, their teſtimo- 
ny muſt be ſo much the more unexceptionable, 

Theſe we ſhall examine with our uſual brevity. 
Horace, in ſpite of the impiety of his affected 
philoſophy, often celebrates the praiſes of the 
gods in a juſt and beautiful manner; he com- 
mends that purity and uprightneſs with which 
ve 
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we ſhould approach their altars ; he affirms, that 
a man of innocence and integrity of life, is the 
peculiar object of the divine care, and needs no 
arms to repel the greateſt dangers, other than 
the protection of Providence. This is the plain 
meaning of that beautiful ode, 


Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, &c. 


In fine, he ſeriouſly warns his countrymen a- 
gainſt the neglect of religion; and, to this cauſe, 
imputes all the calamities they met with. He aſ- 
ſures them, that they may expect to govern the 
nations, upon this condition only, that they 
themſelves duely acknowledge their conitant ſub- 
jection to the gods. 


Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas ; 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 


Nay, when he calmly conſiders the Atheiſm of 
Epicurus, he is ſenſible of his error; and, with 
great propriety, calls it, ixſaniens ſapientia, a 
philoſophy that deſerves the name of madneſs. 

W1rTH regard to Virgil, it is needleſs to ſay 
much; becauſe it is the general deſign of his 
poem, in the character of Æneas, to recommend 
piety to a court, at once the molt diſſolute, and 
the moſt polite. He is always careful to main- 
tain the due honour of religion, and thinks the 
particular acts of it becoming the higheſt chara- 
cters in life. Of this we have a remarkable ex- 
ample in that pious prayer, which he puts in Di- 
do's mouth, after the entertainment ſhe gave to 

the 
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the Trojan chiefs : and, upon all proper occaſi- 


ons, he ſtill preſerves the ſame decorum. 


Bur what we ſhall further obſerve, as moſt ma- 
terial for our preſent purpoſe, is, that Virgil is at 
pains expreſsly to give us the character of an A- 


theiſt, in the perſon of Mezentius. That prince 


is introduced in the ſeventh book of the Æneids, as 
an avowed deſpiſer of the gods. 


Contemptor dium Mizentius. 


Ap, in the tenth book, he is made to acknow- 


ledge no other god, but his own right hand, and 
the dart which it held. 


Dextra mihi deus, et telum quod miſſile libro. 


Anp afterwards he gives a bold defiance to all 
the gods at once, 


Nec mortem horremus, nec divum parcimus ulli. 


Ou curioſity muſt no doubt be awakened to 
know in what a moral light, with regard to men, 


this impious prince 1s repreſented by ſo judicious 


a poet: and it will appear, that his character is 


perhaps the moſt wicked and abandoned that 
we meet with in that whole poem. It is true, 


Virgil allows him abundance of courage, and a 
ſtrong degree of paternal affection ; but, at the 
ſame time, he repreſents him as a moſt cruel and 
oppreſſive tyrant, whom his ſu bje&s dethroned 


for his inſupportable crimes, and ſtill purſued 


where-ever he went, with an unrelenting hate, 
And he pathetically deplores the unhappy condition 
of the virtuous Lauſus, for having been the ſon of 


ſuch 
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ſuch an infamous father. Thus the Epicureans 
themſelves, even thoſe of them who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for a true judgment, and juſt ſenti- 
ments, when yielding to the natural dictates of 
their hearts, have given ample teſtimony in fa- 
vours of religion, in ſpite of their affected preju- 
dices; ſo prevailing is the force of nature, and 
ſo ſtrongly muſt religion be founded in nature. 

Bur further, to confirm this important truth, 
we ſhall make a few more particular obſervations 
upon its actual influence on mankind. 

THAT the antients had religion in the higheſt 
honour and eſteem ; that they worſhipped and 
acknowledged the gods almoſt upon every occa- 
ſion, by a variety of rites and ceremonies, often 
very magnificent and expenſive, is a matter of 
fact, not queſtioned. But our author inſinuates, 
that they left their religion behind them in the 
temples ; and that it had no influence on their 
lives. To what purpoſe, then, was all that con- 
cern which they diſcovered with regard to religi- 
ous inſtitutions ? Why did religion make ſo great a 
part of their laws, enter ſo deeply into every affair 
of moment, and mix itſelf ſouniverſally with all their 
cuſtoms? "Tis impoſſible to account for this but up- 
on ſuppoſition of the natural tendency of religion, 
to influence the manners and conduct of mankind. 

Ix fact, no obligation was found of force to 
ſecure the faith, and bind the conſciences of men, 
equal to that of religion. Hence oaths were de- 
viſed to bind magiſtrates to the faithful diſcharge 
of their duty ; and as well to ſecure private con- 
tracts, as to ſtrengthen public treaties. Thus, 
a ſimple regard to faith and juſtice was conſider- 

N ed 
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ed but as a flender tye, in compariſon of the im- 
mediate impreſſions of religion. But the man, 
who perjured himſelf, was thought infamous and 
profligate to the laſt degree, and conſidered as 
liable to the ſevereſt torments in hell. 

To avoid too great an excurſion into ſo large a 
ſubject, we ſhall ſhortly conſider the influence 
which religion had upon the antient Romans. 
Machiavel, in his diſcourſe on Livy, tells us, 
that, for ſeveral ages together, never was the 


fear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in 


that republic. And, to this principle, he a- 
ſcribes all their good laws, their proſperity and 
greatneſs. Pliny, in the beginning of his pane- 
gyric, obſerves, that it was A wiſe and pious in- 
ſtitution of their anceſtors, to engage in no buſi- 
neſs without firſt offering up their prayers 
{FT the gods: for they thought, ſays he, that 
they could not go about any thing in a right 
manner, or promiſe upon ſuitable ſucceſs, 
without duly honouring the gods; and there- 
by obtaining their aid and aſſiſtance. And Ci- 
cero, in his oration, 4 aruſpicum reſpon ſis, inſinu- 
ates, that the Romans did not gain the empire of 
the world, becauſe of their ſuperiority to other 
nations, in number, ſtrength, wiſdom, or learn- 
ing, but becauſe they excelled them all in piety 
and religion, in that wiſdom which ſubjected them 
to the authority and government of the immortal 
gods. , His words are ſo remarkable that I ſhall 
here tranſcribe them. Quam wolumus licet, patres 
conſcripti, nos amemus ; tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, 
nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, nec artibus 
Græces; nec venique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, et terre 
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domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos et Latinos; ſed pie- 


tate ac religione atque hac una ſapientia quod deorum 
immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique per- 
Speximus, omnes gentes natione/que ſuperaTimus. 

To theſe we ſhall add the authority of Livy, 
who gives us a remarkable example of the truth 
of this obſervation. When Herdonius, at the 
head of a conſiderable number of ſlaves and e- 
xiles, had ſurpriſed the capitol, and brought the 
city into the utmoſt danger; ſo great were the 
animoſities betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians, 


that theſe laſt were, with difficulty, perſuaded, 


by Valerius the Conſul, to take-up arms in this 
dangerous juncture. Valerius attacked the capi- 
tol; the attack ſucceeded, tho* the Conſul pe- 


riſhed in it. Quinctius Cincinnatus was choſen in 


his place, a mortal enemy to the Tribunes, In 
order to divert their domeftic broils, Quinctius 
propoſed to take the field with an army; the Tri- 
bunes aſked him, how he could expect to make 
any levies ? he anſwered, he had no occaſion for 
a levy, he would ſummon thoſe ſoldiers who had 
been ſworn to Valerius, and had not been looſed” 
from their military oath. The Tribunes replied, . 
that they were not bound by that oath ; for they 
had not taken it to him. Livy obſerves, that- 
this cavilling of the Tribunes had no effect upon 
the people ; and adds, in commendation of the- 
Romans of that time, The neglect of the gods, 
„ which now prevails, was not known in that 
„age; men did not then explain oaths and laws 
« as beſt ſuited their intereſt, but made theſe the 
1 ſtrict rule of their conduct and behaviour.” 
x N z. Hardly 
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Hardly can we imagine a ſtronger inſtance of re- 
gard to an oath than this: for thoſe Romans, who 
were ready to ſacrifice even their city, and every 
thing that was dear to them, to their inteſtine 
feuds, never heſitated to ſubject all theſe to the 
ſuperior dictates of religion. Tis true, the influ- 
ence of religion may decay, as it afterwards did at 
Rome ; but that is no proof of the natural weak- 
neſs of this principle, where it prevails in any juft 
degree, but only, that men may be without it. 

From the ſeveral reſlexions we have already 
made, it muſt appear, that a juſt ſenſe of religion 
is a ſtrong, natural, and univerſal principle, and 
immediately tends to excite us to virtue, and the 
practice of our duty. Nay, this laſt muſt be true, 
if we ſhould even ſuppoſe religion to be a device 
of politicians; for this muſt be the very reaſon of 
ſuch device, that they may the more effectually 
determine men to the practice of their duty. No- 
thing therefore, in every view, can be wiſer in the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, or more dutiful in every pri- 
vate ſubject, than not only to ſecure religion from 
contempt, but to maintain it in juſt veneration, 
and eſteem. 

Oux author however ſeems not at all ſenſible 
of this; he ftill endeavours to diſcover its weak- 
neſs, by condeſcending on particular inſtances. 
For this purpoſe, he gives us a curious contraſt of 
the characters of Diogenes the Cynic, and Mr. 
Paſcal, much to the diſadvantage of the latter. 
Diogenes indeed was a profeſſed atheiſt: and if 
our author thinks, it tends any way to his praiſe, 
that, after, in bis fancy, he had baniſhed God 
from 
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from heaven, he lived as an independent being, 
and conſidered himſelf as a God, within his own 
tub. If our author thinks in this manner, I ſay, 
tis an opinion ſo very abſurd, that it would be no 
ſmall abſurdity to go about to diſpute it. With 


regard to Diogenes's whimſical and abſurd philo- 
ſophy, I am in no concern about it; and ſhall dif- 


mifs him, as very unworthy of the company he ts 
placed in, after having obſerved, that he was a 
perpetual exile from his own country, for the 
crime of falſe coinage, and that his character con- 
ſiſted chiefly of theſe ingredients, impiety, pride, 
impudence, and ill- nature, which juſtly expoſed 
him to the odium of mankind, and brought upon 
the ſet, of which he was a leader, the epithet of 
cynic or dog-like. As for Mr. Paſcal, that he 
was devoted to the church of Rome is true, nor will 
T diſſemble, that his character contracted ſome ble- 
miſhes upon that account, yet it would be extremely 
hard to make no allowances for human infirmity, 
but to expect that men ſhould be altogether free of 
errors, or faults. Our author's fcheme of virtue 
does not, ſure, intitle him to make ſo high a de- 
mand. Mr. Paſcal's faults however were but like 
ſpots in the ſun. He poſſeſſed the eſſentials of re- 
ligion, and thofe he applied to the nobleſt im- 


provements in virtue. If our author blames him- 


for-his conſtant dependence on God for his happi- 
neſs, it muſt ſurely be, becauſe he forgets what 


kind of a creature man is. But it ſeems, he endea- 


voured to be indifferent about his relations, and 
to love, and ſpeak well of his enemies. The firſt 


is an infinuation incompatible with Mr. PaſcaFs 
N 3 admirable 
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admirable diſcernment; for, as it was his religion 
that taught him to love his enemies, he was too wiſe 
not to know that the ſame religion obliged him 
to have a proper regard for his relations; and 
ſurely the one duty was as caſy as the other. Our 
author ſeems to allow Mr. Paſcal this virtue of 
love to enemies, as if it were an unnatural one; but 
as it is, in ſome meaſure, peculiar to Chriſtjanity, 
it entirely ſuits its complexion : for that religion 
repreſents men not only as brethren, but as deſign- 
ed for the happieſt union in an eternal bond of 
friendſhip. If we conſider men in this light, it 
muſt appear abſurd and monſtrous in them to treat 
one another as enemies, for trifling differences that 
are ſo ſoon to be removed. Mr. Paſcal's contem- 
plative turn, and bad ſtate of health, made him 
chuſe retirement: the laſt he ſuſtained with true 
Chriſtian fortitude, and the firſt gave him an oc- 
caſion to do greater ſervices to mankind, than the 
bufieſt ſcenes of moſt other men could effect. 
His provincial letters muſt do honour to the hu- 
man underſtanding; and equally prove, that he 
knew virtue, and could bravely practiſe it. Our 
author, however, ſeems to hint, that Paſcal 
might have been virtuous, if he had not been re- 
ligious. Strange inſinuation! as if religion, like 
the plague, corrupted every thing it approached. 
What! muſt the moſt exalted genius, the juſteſt 
diſcernment, the greateſt integrity and purity of 
manners, the braveſt ſelf-expoſure in defence of 
virtue; muſt all theſe forfeit their claim to the 
name of virtue, becauſe conjoined with, and ani- 
mated by, the moſt fincere piety ? I am willing 

to 
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to retract this reflexion as improper, becauſe hu- 
manity obliges us to ſuppoſe that the generality of 
our author's expreſſion has rendered his meaning 
obſcure; and therefore liable to be miſunder- 
ſtood. I ſhall, however, in order to ſhow this 
matter in a different point of view, conſider the 
character of another perſon, a countryman of 
Mr. Paſcal's, and his contemporary, at leaſt for 
ſome part of his life, but a Proteſtant, and pla- 
ced in ſuch a public ſituation as to engage the at- 
tention of all Europe, I mean Philippe Mornay. 
I do not pretend to do juſtice to ſuch an illuſtrious 
character. He was the greateſt ſcholar, orator, 
ſtateſman, and hero of his age; but it was his 
untainted probity that added the brighteſt luſtre 
to all his accompliſhments. And that religion 
was the ſoul that animated his virtue, and influ- 
enced his whole conduct, is ſo certain, as not to 
need any proof. Kings, even thoſe for whom 
be had the greateſt regard, courted him in vain, 
where he thought his God forbad ; and nothing 
but what was right and juſt in itſelf could ever 
alter the firm purpoſes of his heart. His noble 
freedom, his inflexible virtue, joined to the ma- 
nifeſt purity of his intentions, did not fail to gain 
him the admiration and eſteem of all men, his 
enemies not excepted. But I muft decline the 
unequal taſk of drawing together ſo many vir- 
tues, and ſhall content myſelf with borrowing 
thoſe ſtrokes which Voltaire (whoſe teſtimony 
muſt be free from all ſuſpicion of partiality) has 
made in his Henriade, where Mornay appears to 
be the real hero, and placed in the ſame eleva- 

tion, 
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admirable diſcernment ; for, as it was his religion 
that taught him to love his enemies, he was too wiſe 
not to know that the ſame religion obliged him 
to have a proper regard for his relations; and 
ſurely the one duty was as eaſy as the other. Our 
author ſeems to allow Mr. Paſcal this virtue of 
love to enemies, as if it were an unnatural one; but 
as it is, in ſome meaſure, peculiar to Chriſtjanity, 
it entirely ſuits its complexion : for that religion 
repreſents men not only as brethren, but as deſign- 
ed for the happieſt union in an eternal bond of 
friendſhip. If we conſider men in this light, it 
muſt appear abſurd and monſtrous in them to treat 
one another as enemies, for trifling differences that 
are ſo ſoon to be removed. Mr. Paſcal's contem- 
plative turn, and bad ſtate of health, made him 
chuſe retirement: the laſt he ſuſtained with true 
Chriſtian fortitude, and the firſt gave him an oc- 
caſion to do greater ſervices to mankind, than the 
bufieſt ſcenes of moſt other men could effect. 
His provincial letters muft do honour to the hu- 
man underſtanding ; and equally prove, that he 
knew virtue, and could bravely practiſe it. Our 
author, however, ſeems to hint, that Paſcal 
might have been virtuous, if he had not been re- 
ligious. Strange infinuation ! as if rehgion, like 
the plague, corrupted every thing it approached. 
What! muſt the moſt exalted genius, the juſteſt 
diſcernment, the greateſt integrity and purity of 
manners, the braveſt ſelf-expoſure in defence of 
virtue; muſt all theſe forfeit their claim to the 
name of virtue, becauſe conjoined with, and ani- 
mated by, the moſt fincere piety ? I am willing 
| | to 
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to retract this reflexion as improper, becauſe hu- 
manity obliges us to ſuppoſe that the generality of 
our author's expreſſion has rendered his meaning 
obſcure; and therefore liable to be miſunder- 
ſtood. I ſhall, however, in order to ſhow this 
matter in a different point of view, conſider the 
character of another perſon, a countryman of 
Mr. Paſcal's, and his contemporary, at leaſt for 
ſome part of his life, but a Proteſtant, and pla- 
ced in ſuch a public ſituation as to engage the at- 
tention of all Europe, I mean Philippe Mornay. 
J do not pretend to do juſtice to ſuch an illuſtrious 
character. He was the greateſt ſcholar, orator, 
ſtateſman, and hero of his age; but it was his 
untainted probity that added the brighteſt luſtre 
to all his accompliſhments. And that religion 
was the ſoul that animated his virtue, and influ- 
enced his whole conduct, is ſo certain, as not to 
need any proof. Kings, even thoſe for whom 
he had the greateſt regard, courted him in vain, 
where he thought his God forbad; and nothing 
but what was right and juſt in itſelf could ever 
alter the firm purpoſes of his heart. His noble 
freedom, his inflexible virtue, joined to the ma- 
nifeſt purity of his intentions, did not fail to gain 
him the admiration and eſteem of all men, his 
enemies not excepted. But I muft decline the 
unequal tafk of drawing together ſo many vir- 
tues, and ſhall content myſelf with borrowing 


thoſe ſtrokes which Voltaire (whoſe teſtimony 


muſt be free from all ſuſpicion of partiality) has 
made in his Henriade, where Mornay appears to 
be the real hero, and placed in the ſame eleva- 

tion, 


* 
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tion, with regard to the King, as Mentor is with 
reſpect to Telemaque. It may be previouſly ob- 
ſerved, that the only blemifh Voltaire affixes upon 
his character, ariſes from his ſuppoſed hereſy ; 
but in this perhaps he will ſcarcely be thought to 
have been in earneſt. 

Ix his firſt canto, where he ſuppoſes Henry IV. 
ſetting out for England to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
Queen Elizabeth, he makes Mornay his ſole 
companion, and thus repreſents him: 


Mornay's his ſole companion, his beſt friend, 
His confident, but not his flatterer, 

Support, too virtuous, . on error's ſide, 

Who, fam'd alike for prudence and for zeal, 

With like affection ſerves his church, and 

France, 
Cenſor of courtiers, but at court beloved, 
Vow'd enemy of Rome, at Rome eſteem'd. 


In the deſcription he gives of an aſſault upon 


Paris, in his ſixth canto, he exerts all his genius 


to increaſe the horrors of the fight, and indeed re- 
preſents Henry the Great in the attitude of a true 
hero; and then gives the following account of 
Mornay : 


Mornay, among theſe rapid floods of flame, 
Grave, but intrepid, mingles with the war, 
Incapable of fury and of fear, 

Deaf to the roar of cannons and of bombs, 
And calm amidſt the tempeſt of the fight, 
He looks on battles with a Stoic's eye 

As neceſſary flails of wrathful ſkies, 


Like 


— 
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Like a philoſopher, where honour guides 
He marches, and condemning fights, - avoids 
No danger, pities Henry, and attends. 


He ſhows him, in the ſame ſublime elevation in 
the dreadful deſcription he gives of the battle of 
Ivry, in his third canto : 


The faithful Mornay follows him ſerene, 

And, calm amidſt the tempeſt of the war, 

| Waits on, and watches o'er him through the 

\ field, | 

Like his good genius on that dreadful day, 

See there, ſays he, that ſhock'd battalion flies 

Mayne's troops are in arreſt near yonder wood, 

Aumale advances, let us meet his march. 

Thus he aſſiſts him in the fight, and guards, 

More than one blow, while yet he ſpeaks, wards | | 
off, 

But, Stoical, will not permit his hand | 

To ſlay, or ſhew the ſtain of human blood, 

His ſoul is only for his King concerned, 

He, only to defend him, draws his ſword ; * i 

Combats he hates, but knows not what is fear, | 

Dares death, and never gives the death he | | 
dares, 


Ir may be obſerved, that the poet ſtrains the 
| charaQer a little here; for Mornay fought like 
| other men, But the fiction has this juſt founda- | 

tion, that Mornay, amidſt the unavoidable cala- 

| mities of war, exerted all that charity and huma- 
nity, with which his religion inſpired him, to make 
theſe calamities as little felt, and to mitigate 
them 


— 
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them as much as was poſlible. In the ninth can- 
to, upon occaſion of a very delicate conjunQure, 
the character of Mornay is repreſented in a vari- 
ety of very ſtriking and beautiful lights. After the 
battle of Ivry, the King privately left the camp, 
to indulge his paſſion for his favourite miſtreſs Ga- 
briele de Eſtree. The genius of France, alarm- 
ed at this miſcondu@, and the fatal effects it was 
like to produce, is repreſented as deſcending from 
heaven in order to avert the impending danger. 


Earth, he with eyes inquiſitive, ſurvey'd, 
To find a ſage to miniſter his will; 

He ſearch'd not gloomy huts, nor cells rever'd 
For ſtudy, filence, and affected faſt, 

He ſpeeds to Ivry, and, amidſt the rage, 
And riot of licentious conquering troops, 
Watchful o'er France, this angel firſt his flight 
Divine, among the tents of Calvin's ſons, 
To Mornay he addreſſes. 


An», ſoon after, gives him the following cha- 
racer. | 


A friend diſcreet, philoſopher ſevere, 
Mornay, at once, knew to reprove and pleaſe 
More than his leſſons, his example taught; 
He knew no loves but ſolid virtues ; toil 

To him was pleaſure, and fatigues, delights: 
Firm was his foot on precipices wild ; 

Not the court air a ſoft infectious breath 

E'er chang'd or touch'd his purity of mind. 
Fair Arethuſa thus her happy waves 

To wand'ring Amphitrite's boſom rolls, 


Her 
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Her cryſtal waters, pure as at her ſpring, 
Corruption never from the ſea receive. 


Soon generous Mornay, wiſdom's ſelf his guide, 
Departs, and to theſe woods enchanted flies. 


THEN the poet gives a fine deſcription of the 
beautiful retreat where the two lovers were con- 
cealed, repreſents love as full of indignation at 
the ſight of Mornay, but impotent to hurt him. 
He deſcribes the King's confuſion mixed with ve- 
neration of that great man. 


Ill had another taken Mornay's care; 

For few in faults love witneſſes, and leaſt 

In faults of love. Dear friend, ſays Henry, 
come; 

Thy prince's heart's ſtill worthy thee, 'tis done. 


Morxay anſwers him with dignity and reſpect, 
and concludes with great delicacy : 


Who knows not love is happy, who ſubdues 
IIluſtrious. 


Tux the King is repreſented, as diſtracted 
betwixt love, and virtue, Gabriele, and Mornay: 
the laſt however prevails. 


Mornay, whoſe ſtubborn virtue nought could 
bend, | - 

Draws after him the King, ſtill Ioth to leave 

Theſe dear abodes, but ftill more loth to ſtay. 


Tuksk lineaments of ſuch illuſtrious virtue, tho' 
under no ſmall diſadvantage from the tranſlation, 
are yet ſufficient to raiſe a high idea of that cha- 

racter, 


* 
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rater, which was the object of the eſteem, love, 
and admiration of mankind. 

AND this muſt afford an argument deciſive of 
the point in iſſue. But I cannot quit this ſubject, 
without firſt doing juſtice to the heathen world. 

Tur Socrates was a man of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed virtue, will readily be allowed. That 
his exalted virtue was chiefly founded upon a reli- 
gious principle ; of this perhaps a proof may be 
demanded. We ſhall then endeavour to prove 
this, by the teſtimony of two witneſſes, in every 
reſpect perfectly qualified: I mean, Xenophon, 
and Flato. They were both his conſtant hearers, 
intimately acquainted with his life, and thorough- 
ly inſtructed in his principles. They were per- 
ſons eminent for wiſdom, and great abilities, and 
made an illuſtrious figure in the public world. 
The firſt gain'd an immortal name from his milita- 
ry conduct; the other was reſpected as a legiſlator, 
by many ſtates of Greece. The converſation of 
both was courted by the greateſt men of the age. 
The firſt particularly lived in intimate friendſhip 
with Ageſilaus, the illuſtrious King of Sparta; 
and the other with Dion, the generous deliverer of 
ingrateful Syracuſe. We ſhall then begin with 
Xenophon's teſtimony. 

Tus Athenian fleet, under the conduct of ten 
admirals, gained a conſiderable victory at Argi- 
nuſæ over the fleet of Sparta, having deſtroy'd ſe- 
venty of the enemies galleys, with the loſs only of 
twelve of their own. Soon thereafter, ſix of theſe 
admirals, who happened to be at Athens, were, 
from pure envy, and by wicked practices, brought 

under 
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under the odium of the people: and an accuſation, 
upon groundleſs pretences, was propoſed to be car- 
ried on againſt them, without allowing them the 
legal forms of ſelf-defence, This matter was re- 
mitted to the ſenate of ſive hundred. The ſenate, 
intimidated by the angry ſpirits of the people, 
prepared a decree contrary to law, with regard to 
the form of trial. However, when the decree 
came to be read in an aſſembly of the people, the 
preſidents of the ſenate, (being ten in number, 
and of whom Socrates was firſt preſident) firmly 
oppoſed its execution, ſenſible of its grols injuſtice. 
But this had no other effect, than to increaſe the 
rage, and menaces of the people, to which the 
whole ſenators gave way through fear, except So- 
crates alone. He boldly declared, that he never 
would conſent to any thing, but what was agreeable 
to law: and, by this conduct, never too much to 
be admired, his hands were pure from the blood of 
theſe innocent, and brave men; which afterwards 
brought the Athenians under the deepeſt remorſe. 
Xenophon gives us the foregoing account in his 
Greek hiſtory, and, in his Memorabilia, h- ex- 
plains the reaſon of this heroic inſtance of juſtice: 
Socrates, ſays he, had taken an oath, always to 
give his opinion agreeable to law. 

AxD Socrates believed, that the Gods were eve- 
ry where preſent, knew all our words and aCtions, 
and even perceived the thoughts of our hearts. 
And he afterwards adds, that, in his whole beha- 
viour, he ever expreſſed the greateſt regard to re- 
ligion. 

O WE 


regard to the preſent life, as to its future and eter- 
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We ſhall next ſhortly conſider, how far Plato a- 
grees with this account. In his Apology, he intro- 
duces Socrates explaining to his judges his uſe- 
fully philoſophic manner of life, and he tells them, 
that he conſiders it as the province aſſigned him 
by heaven, and declares, that he was reſolved to 
adhere to it, tho” in that ſervice of God, he ſhould 
be reduced to the greateſt poverty. He after- 
wards adds, that, if his judges would acquit him, 
upon promiſe to deſert this ſtation, he would not 
purchaſe life upon ſuch terms; for, that he was 
determined rather to obey God than them. In 
the ſeveral battles in which I fought, fays Socrates, 
I kept the rank aſſigned me by my commanding 
officers, with as much fidelity as any of my fellow- 
citizens, in defiance of all danger: and how then 
ſhould the fear of death induce me to abandon 
that poſt, which God himſelf has aſſigned me ? 
Whether death be an evil, I know not ; but, that 
to diſobey God is ill, I certainly know. 

Ix Crito, Socrates is at great pains to perſuade 
his diſciples to regulate their lives, not according 
to the cuſtoms, and opinions of the multitude, but 
according to the will of that being who is truth it- 
ſelf, and whom we ought to fear and reverence 
more than all other beings beſide, and whom if 
we forſake, we will certainly be led into vice. 

Ix Phædo, Socrates draws this beautiful infe- 
rence from the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, which he had been eſtabliſhing : if then, ſays 
he, my friends, the ſoul is immortal, it mult claim 
our greateſt care and concern, not ſo much with 


nal 
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nal exiſtence: and there is no poſſibility of ſecu- 
ring its happineſs hereafter, but by ſtudying now 
to make the greateſt improvements in wiſdom, and 
virtue. | 

"Tis needleſs to quote any more paſlages ; 
from what has been already ſaid, the proof of 
what was undertaken mult appear compleat. 

Ir we ſhall now calmly reflect upon the pre- 
ceeding reaſonings and obſervations, whether we 
conſider the matter in a more abſtracted view, 
or as ſupported and aſcertained by the univerſal 


ſentiments and experience of mankind, we muſt 


be convinced that religion is a ſtrong and natural 
principle. And how can it be otherwiſe, ſince it 
bappily agrees with what is excellent in our na- 
ture, and only counterworks what 1s diſtempered 
and wrong. If we are diſpoſed to do juſtice, or 
to ſhew mercy, religion will applaud and inſpire 
us too. But, if we prefer injuſtice and cruelty, it 
will indeed oppoſe us there, and give eternal diſ- 
turbance. 

REL1G1oN denies none of the innocent plea- 
ſures of life, but improves them all with the ad- 
dition of gratitude to their bountiful author. Yet, 
if we too keenly purſue the pleaſures of ſenſe, re- 
ligion will check our career, and put us in mind, 
that it is more agreeable to our nature, as ſocial 
creatures, to prefer the pleaſures of virtue. Reli - 
gion, therefore, only thwarts and diſcourages 
vice; but, at the ſame time, it countenances and 


cheriſhes virtue. If virtue, then, be natural, or 
if it be a juſt and proper improvement in man, 


religion muſt neceſſarily be ſo too. 
O 2 Lx 
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Ir nature requires a proper object and ſupport 
for thoſe ſtrong paſſions, unlimited defires, and 
elevated ſentiments, which are planted in the hu- 
man breaſt, then religion, which alone can ſupply 
theſe, muſt be natural, and even neceſſary, to a crea- 
ture of ſuch a peculiar and ſo noble a make as man. 


Con: 


. 
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T HE picture of virtue, which our author has 

drawn, is an unnatural aſſemblage of a 
ſtrange variety of features, the moſt inconſiſtent 
and ill proportioned imaginable. Some of them 
are beautiful, and taken from the true original 
others are borrowed from vice, and ſometimes 
from what in vice is moſt ſhameful and deformed. 
Upon particular occaſions, he avails himſelf of 
the firſt; and, collecting them into a ſeparate 
point of light, is at pains to diſplay their genuine 
beauty and excellence, and would effectually re- 
commend them to our approbation and eſteem, if 
we were wil ing to forget the baſe ingredients 


with which the whole compoſition ſo. mach a- 


bounds. 

YET, even in this matter, our author is not 
always conſiſtent with himſelf ; for tho', when it 
ſuits his purpoſe, he diſtinguiſhes and illuſtrates cer- 
tain moral ſpecies ; at other times, he degrades the 
ſame, by confounding them with the baſeſt alloy, 
and endeavouring to put all upon the ſame level. 

Tuis repreſentation of virtue muſt put us in. 
mind of the monſtrous figure which Horace de- 
ſcribes in the beginning of his art of poetry. To 
tie human countenance, he conjoins the moſt in- 
coherent parts taken from all the different ſpecies. 


of animal=; ſo that whatever beauty may ſtrike 
us in the _ firſt, conſidered apart, yet, when the 


whole falls under view, it muſt appear altogether 
unnatural, ridiculous, and abſurd; 
O 3 Spectatus. 
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Bur there is, in our author's ſcheme, perhaps 
ſtill a greater inconſiſtency than thoſe juſt now 
obſerved ; and that is, after he has, with great 
labour and art, endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſome 
determined idea of virtue, he again unhinges all, 
and abandons this idea to the ſport of human paſ- 
ſions and cuſtoms : he makes virtue entirely de- 
pendent upon the capricious humours of man- 
kind, and even to take its form from the prevail- 
ing vices of the age. Thus 1s virtue rendered a 
very Proteus, ſo often changing its countenance, 
that it is impoſſible to fix it, or know what it is. 

'This naturally leads us to obſerve, what an 
unequal conflict a great genius is engaged in, 
when contending againſt the truth of things. It 
is like a ſtrong wave of the ſea bearing with all 
its force againſt a ſolid rock, the wave is broke, 
and its ſeveral parts daſh againſt one another with 
the wildeſt confuſion ; but the rock ſtill remains 
firm and unmoved. 

In the midſt of ſo many inconſiſtencies as have 
been taken notice of, it muſt really diſtreſs the 
mind of man to imagine what our author means 
by virtue. 


Arp, when we carefully examine the ſcope and | 


tendency of his whole reaſonings, we can reſt up- 
on no concluſion but the following one: that vir- 
tue is that conduct which leads us to make the 
beſt of life for ourſelves that we can, and which 
varies its meaſures and operations, according as 
immediate ſelf-intereſt, in the ſhape of pleaſure 


or 
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or profit, may direct: and this juſt brings us 
back, to the old doctrine of Epicurus ; there is 
no other difterence, but that the Epicureans uſed 
the word pleaſure, where our author adopts that 
of virtue. However, without regard to names, 
it is extremely reaſonable to conſider, what plea 
pleaſure has to make for herſelf. 

TorqQuaTvus, in Cicero's firſt book, de finibus, 
maintains her cauſe with great elegance and art; 
and, for this purpoſe, has borrowed from the vir- 
tues all the aſſiſtance he could, Pleaſure, no 
doubt, has charms apt to captivate us; and fo 
much the more dangerous that they ſtrike at 
once, and gain an eaſy admittance into our 
breaſts. And virtue, on the other hand, ſome- 
times aſſumes a certain air of authority, not alto- 
gether agreeable to us, and often puts us upon 
hardſhips and dangers which we would very will- 
ingly be excuſed from. 

We have a beautiful and 9 account of 
the competition betwixt theſe two famous rivals, 
in the celebrated allegory of Prodicus which Xe- 
nophon has preſerved. And, in our calm 
thoughts, at leaſt, we muſt applaud the prefe- 
rence given by Hercules to the one, in ſpite of all. 
the ſpecious pretences, and inſinuating addreſs of 
the other. In that beautiful paſſage, we find a 
fertile ſubje& of noble reflexions, but it would be 
too tedious to purſue them here: far leſs is it 
our deſign to collect the many juſt obſervations 
that have been made both by the antients and 
moderns, in order to expoſe the folly, the uncer- 
tainty, and miſchievous conſequences of a courſe 

. or 
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or rather, of a purpoſe of pleaſure. We ſhall there- 
fore endeavour to bring the matter to a ſhorter 
and more preciſe iſſue. 

SELF-LOVE 1s a principle the moſt deeply root- 
ed in the human heart, and it engages us to pur- 
ſue happineſs in an attachment to thoſe objects 
that are calculated to beſtow it; and to give theſe 
a due preference among themſelves, in proportion 
to the degrees of happineſs they produce, But 
let us love ourſelves as much as we pleaſe, we 
cannot thereby conſtitute any thing our pro- 
per good. That depends upon the previous 
conſtitution. of nature, and the agreement of 
things with which we are converſant, to the fa- 
culties and affections of our minds. If ſenſible 
pleaſures are, upon the whole, greater than the 
pleaſures of benevolence, juſtice, and every other 
ſocial virtue, then we. will prefer the firſt. But, 
as there is nothing in the nature of things to hin- 
der the pleaſures of virtue, to be more ſolid and 
ſincere than thoſe of ſenſe, ſo, if we ſappoſe it 
otherwiſe, this muſt argue a manifeſt diſorder in 
the conſtitution, a latent diſeaſe which will ren- 
der it ever ſickly and imperfet; and, if not re- 
moved, muſt at laſt entirely deſtroy it. But, if 
we are happier in the exerciſe of the ſocial vir- 
tues, than in the enjoyment of ſenſible pleaſures, 
"tis obvious what a powerful and univerſal 
influence this muſt have upon the perfection 
and happineſs of human ſociety. Every man, in 
this caſe, would be like ſome good angel to an- 
other, what humanity and benevolence, what 
order and juſtice, what confidence and ſecurity, 


malt 
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muſt univerſally prevail? Whereas, if we re- 
verſe this ſuppoſition, all the contrary effects muſt 
take place. The love of ſenſible objects muſt 
prevail over the love of our ſpecies: and, in or- 
der to obtain theſe, benevolence muſt often give 
place to a cold indifference ; nay even to inhu- 
manity ; juſtice muſt yield to fraud and oppreſ- 
ſion ; and all confidence and ſecurity muſt be ren- 
dered entirely precarious. | 

IT is therefore evident, that the pleaſures of 
vice, that is, the prevailing influence of ſenſible 
pleaſures immediately interferes with, and neceſ- 
ſarily obſtructs the happineſs of mankind ; where- 
as the purſuits of virtue directly promote that im- 
portant end. Conſequently” it is to be conſidered 
as an invariable law of nature, that we ought, by 
all means, ever to keep our taſte of ſenſible de- 
light in a due ſubordination to the ſocial virtues. 
Wirz this limitation, our enjoyment of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe or imagination will be innocent 
and lawful, and the more refined and ſincere, the 
more theſe are kept in ſubjection to the nobler 
purpoſes of the mind. But, if ſenſual indulgence 
ſhould prevail, the intereſts of virtue muſt decline, 
and the diſorders. of ſociety will increaſe in pro- 
portion. Nor is it difficult to figure ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of falſe luxury as muſt ſubvert it entirely. 

Human laws indeed may counterbalance a 
confiderable degree of it, - and preſerve ſociety in 
ſomething of a tolerable order. But this muſt be 
a violent and unnatural. ſtate, in which men will 
lead very uncomfortable lives, diſtracted betwixt 


the tyranny of two irreconcileable maſters, the 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength of their paſſions, and the terror of the 

laws. | 
AnD if, in any circumſtances,. the firſt ſhould 

get the better of the laſt, the moſt fatal conſe- 

quences muſt attend the overthrow of ſuch a vio- 

lent conttitution. 

How excellent, then, muſt virtue appear? 


how preferable are her ſerene ſatisfactions to all 


the falſe pleaſures of vice ? She ſecures the ſoul 
from the lawleſs dominion of irregular paſſions ; 
and, by maintaining the dignity and tranquillity 
of the mind, renders it ſuſceptible of the moſt 
manly and refined enjoyments: whereas, a vici- 
ous luxury, when it prevails, lays waſte every no- 
ble principle of the heart, and reduces the mind 
to the moſt abject, ſervile, and miſerable condi- 
tion imaginable, | 
We have a mortifying example of this in 
the character of Mecznas, that celebrated pa- 
tron of learning. He carried the refinements 
of luxury to the greateſt exceſs, whereby he 
contracted ſuch a peeviſh delicacy, as to loſe 
the reliſh of every natural enjoyment, and to be 
rendered quite unhappy in himſelf and in every 
thing elſe. Seneca, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
gives us ſtriking inſtances of this; and, in his 
treatiſe of Providence, when he compares the 
condition of the greatly unfortunate Regulus with 
that of the diſſolute Mecænas; he ventures to af- 
firm, that vice had not as yet got ſuch an entire 
poſſeſſion of mankind, but that, if Providence 
ſhould leave it to their own option, the greateſt 
part would rather chuſe the condition of Regulus 
e than 
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than that of Mecznas. But the unlimited indul- 
gence of pleaſure not only hurts the vicious them- 
ſelves, but alſo, by corrupting every principle of vir- 
tue, it ſpreads its fatal influence wide thro' ſociety, 
Hap Verres been confin'd to a private ſtation, 
his luxury might have chiefly affected himſelf : 
but, as he was governor of a province, it put him 
upon every method of the moſt wicked extortion, 
whereby, inſtead of a father of his people, he be- 
came a moſt tyrannical oppreſſor. | 
On the other hand, it is the peculiar aim, and 
genuine tendency of virtue to bleſs mankind ; 
ſhe preſerves the order, and peace of ſociety, even 
without the aid of human laws, and in a manner, 
much more natural, and agreeable than theſe can 
do; ſhe governs, and directs every principle in 
man to ſome good end, and thereby forms, where 
ſhe generally prevails, as it were, a heaven upon 
earth. | 
Ir may perhaps be ſaid in oppoſition to all 
this, that our paſſions create ſuch a ſtrong, and 
immediate tye to ſenſual gratifications, that theſe 
more abſtracted conſiderations, however juſt, are 
not able to break this connexion, and that there- 
fore the love of pleaſure muſt prevail over the love 
of juſtice, and the ſocial affections; and tho' it be 
ſuppoſed otherwiſe with reſpect to a few, yet that 
would produce ſuch an inconſiderable partial effect, 
as would be loſt in the general prevalence of vice, 
| 4 and therefore could not merit great regard. No- 
thing can fully obviate this objection, but the ad- 
miſſion of the religious principle, as it has been 
already explained. It muſt be conſidered as a 
| conſequence 


| 
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conſequence of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
conſtitution, that there is a foundation in nature, 
and ſufficient motives provided, to reſtrain the vice 
and exceſs of paſſion, and to promote the improve- 
ments of virtue; and, however the generous la- 
bours of the good may be thwarted, yet they will 
not be totally defeated by the general prevalence 
of vice, and, with regard to themſelves at leaſt, 
they never will be loſt, It muſt nevertheleſs be 
owned, that, in our improvements in virtue, tho” 
upon the juſteſt motives, there will often be pain 
and difficulty, toil and fatigue, in carrying on a 
kind of warfare againſt oppoſing paſſions. This 
is indeed the caſe in attaining to any thing that 
is excellent. But thoſe labours, and difficulties 
are not the native product of virtue, they ſpring 
only from the violence of paſſion, which is hard 
to be ſubdued. Beſides, they will gradually dimi- 
niſh, as we firmly purſue our courſe, and, when 
virtue ſhall gain its full effect, an entire happineſs 
ſhall be its purchaſe, and reward, which no evil paſ- 
fions ſhall ever diſturb. Virtue is therefore as a- 
miable in itſelf, and as lovely in its immediate aſ- 
pect, as it is happy in its conſequences. She 
wears a ſerene ſmile in her countenance, never 
clouded with the leaſt gloom, but what ſhe may 
borrow from a mixture of vice. Even when ſhe 
feels the diſtreſſes of others, and mixes compaſſi- 
onate tears with theirs, yet, with Mr. Pope, we 
muſt allow, 


The broadeſt mirth unthinking folly auears, 
Leſs pleaſing jar than wirtue's very tears, | 
She 
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She is indeed beſt ſatisfied with the pureſt pleaſures, 
but does not altogether reje& thoſe of an inferior 
nature, except ſuch as manifeſtly hurt ourſelves, 
or are in the leaſt injurious to another. 

Sur ſweetens all the cares, and is our moſt 
faithful companion and ſupport, in the diſcharge 
of all the duties of life. And, as ſhe ſecures the 
peace and tranquillity of our own minds, ſo, at the 
| ſame time, ſhe recommends us to the favour both 
of God, and man; a material circumſtance, which 
| Xenophon particularly obſerves in the laſt mention- 
ed paſſage. 

Tis true, an Epicurean can never conſider 
things in this tight. He limits his ſcheme of hap- 
pineſs'to ſuch a ſhort, and uncertain period of 
time, as very little deſerves the thought and care 
of that being, before whom: an unbounded proſpec̃t 
opens up. 

Ir he thinks fit to cultivate any ſpecies of moral 
virtue, this he does by a wretched calculation, 
how much of it may ſerve his preſent purpoſe, 
and his ſelfiſh plan of life: but this is hypocriſy, 
cunning, and any thing but virtue. 

Ax Epicurean is a ſolitary, ſelfiſh being, ſtruck 

off, as it were, from the order of the univerſe, 
Which he does not believe. And, when he de- 
nies a God in the world, he becomes a God to 
himſelf, and all the lines of his conduct centre 

and terminate in his own perſon. 

Tuis ſelfiſhneſs is ſuch a natural conſequence 
of that philoſophy,, if it may be ſo called, that the 
Epicureans themſelves were forced to admit it, 
and made the beſt ſhift they could to maintain it. 
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If we ſuppoſe their ſcheme to be true, it is not 
poſlible, upon the principles of human nature, to 


ſupport a virtuous action, if it is hurtful to us; nor 
to decline an act of injuſtice, if it is immediately 
beneficial. 

Ir you obſerve a perſon, ſays Carneades, by 
whoſe death you may acquire a great eſtate, im- 
prudently going to fit down upon an aſp, will you 
warn him of his danger ? Cicero juſtly intimates, 
that a virtuous man will do this; but that an Epi- 
curean, upon his principles, will not do it; becauſe 
his conduct muſt for ever remain a ſecret. 

SELF-REVERENCE, a regard for one's own 
conſcience, is a natural principle, and capable of 
great improvement, from reflection upon a regu- 
lar and wiſe conſtitution; but a contrary hypo- 
theſis will have an oppoſite effect, and tend to wea- 
ken, and deſtroy that excellent principle, | 

- Ir we have no ſcheme of happineſs, but what 
the pleaſures of this life can beſtow, and if we 
think there is no being in the univerſe conſcious 
of our thoughts but ourſelves, conſcience, in this 
caſe, muſt be deſtitute of a ſolid ſupport, and lie 
open, and unguarded to the aſſaults of wordly in- 
tereſt, to which, as being our chief good, duty 
will of courſe give way. 'The ſame obſervation 


may be eaſily applied to wary other principle of 


morality. 
Bur an Epicurean perhaps may ſay, whatever 


be the natural conſequences of my opinion, I can- 
not embrace the ſcheme you ſo much boaſt of; be- 
cauſe it is not real. It is a dream, a deluſion, at 
beſt, the gay viſion of a lively imagination. Whe. 

ther 
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ther this be ſo or not, this at leaſt is certain, that 
this ſcheme, which the Epicurean pronounces falſe, 
lays a ſolid foundation for the moſt extenſive im- 
provement in every virtue, which his hypotheſis 
intirely counteracts. 


How muſt the authority of conſcience be ſup- 


ported, ſo as to gain an intire aſcendant over the 


heart, when we conſider, that God, the proper 
guardian of right and wrong, is the intimate wit- 
neſs of our thoughts, immediately conſcious to all 
our purpoſes and deſigns? This reflexion maſt 
ſurely render the internal principle of virtue firm, 
conſtant and uniform, and make it the very com- 


plexion of the ſoul, ſuch as it is nobly deſcribed: 
by Perſius. | 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſanctoſque receſſus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoſo pettus honeſſo. 


In this caſe, a good man will not much mind, 
whether his conduct lies open to the view of 


others, or nat. Far leſs will he eſtimate the quan- 


tity of his virtue by the ſordid ſummation of the pro- 
fit or pleaſure it may procure. No; his virtue 
will be ſuch a noble, pure, and extenſive principle, 
that mankind may depend upon it in all circum- 
ſtances, and at all hazards ; or, at leaſt, if there 
ſhould be any deſect in it, that muſt be placed to 
the preſent imperfect condition of humanity, and 
not to the weakneſs of the ſcheme itſelf, which 
naturally tends to this degree of improvement. 

Ts it be, then, but a dream, a deluſion, it is 
yet ſo neceſſary to the operations and improve- 
ment of virtue, that it would be the greateſt 


curſe 
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curſe to mankind to be awakened out of this 
dream. It is a deluſion ſo eſſential to the inte- 


Teſts of ſociety, that it ſhould be preſerved by the 


ſtricteſt ſanity, from the leaſt violation, as a ſa- 
cred Palladium upon which the fate of our world 


depends. 


Bur, after all, how can that be a dream, or 
deluſion, which has ſuch ſolid and ſubſtantial ef- 


ſects? which alone can account for the faculties, 


defires, and affections of the human mind? which 
is neceſlary to preſerve the analogy of nature, 
and the order and deſign of the moral world? 
nay, without which, it is not poſſible to ſecure 
virtue, at leaſt in many inſtances, even from ri- 
dicule and contempt ? 5 

Ir muſt, at any rate, certainly be admitted, 
that nothing can be more excellent than the ge- 
nuine object of ſocial virtue, the good of others, 
the good of ſociety. And, tho' the immediate in- 
fluence of this object may not always be ſufficient 


to ſecute and engage the heart, in oppoſition to 


other pleaſures and purſuits ; yet, if we trace to 
their proper ſource all the motives which concur 
to ſupport it, and view them in their juſt extent, 
they muſt appear fully ſufficient to accompliſh - 
this effect. By the due improvement, therefore, 
of theſe motives, we may be enabled to eſtabliſh 
in the ſoul a ſure and ſolid ſource and principle 
of virtue, that is, a firm, conſtant, and delibe- 
rate purpoſe and refolution to do good, and to 
prefer what tends to the general good, in a com- 
petition with any private gratification, 
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Such a purpoſe and reſolution as this, is the 
juſt and proper ſpring of virtue: it is the reſult 
of thought and reflexiof,, and naturally engages 
the mind to a conſtant attention to thoſe means 
that may beſt promote the favourite end in view. 

Ar the governing faculties of the ſoul are 
hereby ſecured to the cauſe of virtue. And we 
may thus acquire a firm, conſtant, and uniform 
character; which, tho' it may ſometimes be ruf- 
fled by paſſions, or diſconcerted by particular ac- 
cidents, yet it will ever be our care to recolle& 
ourſelves in the beſt manner we can, and to re- 
gain our proper ſituation, We can never truſt 
our virtue to particular affections; for, however 
uſeful or agreeable theſe may be in themſelves, 
yet we are not ſure of their juſt and regular ope- 
rations : theſe can only be ſecured by a conſtant 
attention to the object of virtue, by a firm and 
determined purpoſe ever to do what is beſt. It 


is true, we praiſe good temper, and juſtly too; 
| becauſe we feel the happy effects of it. Theſe 


ſenſibly ſtrike us, whilſt the inward purpoſe of 
the ſoul lies concealed from our view. 


Bur, when we reflect with calmneſs and at- 


tention, we muſt ſet a much higher value upon 
that inward deliberate principle we have been con- 
ſidering, which alone can give firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy to a natural good temper, and likewiſe re- 
form and rectify one that is depraved. 

THE good effects which proceed from this 
principle, are like ſtreams of water which flow 
from a ſecret, but perennial fountain; and will 


therefore never ceaſe to flow: whereas, the good 


effects 
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effects of mere temper are like ſtreams that have 
no ſufficient ſource, which, tho' they may pleaſe 
in the mean time, yet their conſtancy is not to be 
depended on. 

Tur firm purpoſe of doing good, eſtabliſhed 
in the heart, places an intelligent creature ſtill in 
a nobler point of light; becauſe he thereby bears 
the faireſt image of the Deity, and reſembles God 
in that for which we love and eſteem him the moſt. 

An manimate creature, however excellent, or 
even glorious it may appear, muſt yet claim a ve- 
ry inferior degree of eſteem, when regarded as 
devoid of a deſigning principle of goodneſs, We 
are apt to fall proſtrate before the ſyn, if conſi- 
dered as endued with intelligence; but, when 
we rectify that miſtake we transfer our homage 
and adoration to that wiſe and 'good being who 
appointed the nature and adniirable. uſes of that 
glorious luminary. Other things may be the un- 
meaning inſtruments of good, but virtue 1s that 
active principle whoſe purpoſe and province it is 
to produce it. 

V1RTvuE is the regular and faithful execution 
of the duties and offices ariſing from every rela- 
tion and character in life. Where this uniformly 
takes place, ſuch an agreeable union and harmo- 
ny mult reſult from it, as cannot fail to eſtabliſh 
among mankind a degree of happineſs eaſier to 
be conceived than expreſſed : and, if the imme- 
diate ſenſe of an object, ſo noble and excellent 
in its own nature, is not ſufficient to influence 
our conduct, in oppoſition to more particular pur- 
ſuits and gratifications; yet, if we enlarge our 

mind 
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mind by the admiſſion of the ſentiments of reli- 
gion, theſe muſt have a ſufficient energy ſo to re- 
fine and animate the more immediate ſprings of 
morality, as. to give them their juſt and proper 
aſcendant over the heart and life. In this view, 
virtue is, as it were, a ſenſible ray of the divinity 
which diſſipates pride, malice, envy, and every 
ſelfiſh and evil paſſion, and, by repreſenting mo- 
ral objects in their moſt amiable colours, rekin- 
dles and improves every contrary good affection. 

Tuus a conſtant determination and intention to 
do good, is eſtabliſhed in the mind; whereby it na- 
turally diffuſes peace, joy, and happineſs through 
the moral ſyſtem. Virtue is, therefore, the proper 
principle, and even the very ſoul of ſocial bliſs ; 
nay, when we view it in its full extent, it is the 
brighteſt ingredient in the idea we are capable to 
form of heaven. | 

Axp, as vice is juſt the reverſe of virtue, the 
lighteſt reflexion upon what has been ſaid, muſt 
diſcover their difference in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
convince us, that, as the one 1s our greateſt good, 
ſo, the other muſt neceſſarily be our greateſt ill. 


. 


